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REGIONAL     SETTING 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  officials  of  the  Town  of  Glen  Alpine,  with  the  technical 
assistance  of  the  Division  of  Community  Planning,  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  State  of  North  Carolina,  have  in- 
augurated a  program  to  plan  for  the  sound  physical  development  of 
Glen  Alpine.   This  report  represents  the  first  major  effort  toward 
this  goal.   It  will  be  followed,  over  approximately  the  next  twelve 
months,  by  other  studies  and  reports  which  will  provide  the  citi- 
zens and  officials  of  Glen  Alpine  with  detailed  facts  on  existing 
land  use  patterns;  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  future;  a  community 
facilities  plan;  and  a  set  of  subdivision  regulations  and  a  zoning 
ordinance  to  aid  in  implementation  of  the  plans. 

The  principal  purpose  of  a  population  and  economy  study  is 
to  provide  a  framework  for  making  plans  and  adopting  policies  that 
will  guide  future  land  development.   Analysis  of  these  two  basic 
factors  will  show  the  present  deficiencies  and  strong  points  of 
the  community.   As  economists  see  it,  the  basic  reason  for  the 
existence  of  a  town  is  economic.   The  structure  of  the  economy 
determines  the  kinds  of  employment  and  the  number  of  jobs  avail- 
able to  support  the  people  of  the  area.   The  size,  characteristics 
and  distribution  of  the  population  are  interrelated  with  the  econ- 
omy such  that  together  they  determine  the  pattern  and  distribution 
of  future  physical  development. 


population 


POPULATION 
GLEN  ALPINE  POPULATION  FROM  1900^1967 

GLEN  ALPINE  POPULATION  FROM  1900-1967^ 

TABLE  A  TOWN,  TOWNSHIP  AND  COUNTY  TRENDS 

Glen     Num.     Silver       Num.       Burke      Num. 
Year     Alpine   Change   Creek  Twp .   Change     County     Change 


1900 

137 

1,946 

17,699 

1910 

308 

+  171 

2,403 

+457 

21,408 

+3,709 

1920 

346 

+  38 

2,441 

+  38 

23,297 

+1,889 

1930 

529 

+183 

2,809 

+368 

29,410 

+6,113 

1940 

665 

+  136 

3,406 

+597 

38,615 

+9,205 

1950 

695 

+  30 

3,844 

+438 

45,518 

+6,903 

I960, 

734 

+  39 

4,394 

+  550 

52,701 

+7,183 

1967 

816 

+  82 

4,763 

+369 

58,136 

+5,462 

Taken  from  the  U.S.  Census  of  Population  unless  otherwise 
credited. 

2 

Estimated  figures,  based  upon  housing  counts  and  past  growth 
rates.  Division  of  Community  Planning 


In  1960  Glen  Alpine  had  a  population  of  734  persons.   Silver 
Creek  Township,  in  which  Glen  Alpine  is  located,  had  4,394  in  1960 
and  Burke  County  had  a  population  of  52,701.   Table  A  illustrates 
the  growth  patterns  that  each  of  the  civil  divisions  has  experienced 
since  1900.   It  can  be  noted  from  the  table  that  the  Town  of  Glen 
Alpine  experienced  periods  of  rapid  growth  from  1900  to  1920,  1920 
to  1930,  and  again  from  1930  to  1940,  but  since  that  time  has  in- 
creased in  population  at  a  slower  rate»   However,  since  1960  there 
appears  to  have  been  an  increasing  rate  of  growth  that  is  attri- 
butable to  several  factors  —  among  which  is  the  location  of  a 
relatively  new  industrial  park  about  two  miles  east  of  the  town. 
The  periods  of  slower  growth  can  probably  be  attributed  to  the  two 
World  Wars  and,  in  the  1950's,  to  the  closing  of  the  small  knitting 
industry  that  was  located  in  the  town. 


Table  B  shows  that  Silver  Creek  Township  compares  favorably 
in  every  decade  with  the  adjacent  townships  on  rate  of  growth.  I 
favorable  comparison  between  Silver  Creek  Township,  Burke  County 
and  Economic  Area  #2  can  also  be  drawn. 


TABLE  B     POPULATION  TRENDS  FOR  SELECTED  AREAS.  1900-1960 

"Silver   Upper    Quaker   Lin-     Morgan- 
Creek    Fork     Meadow   ville    ton       Burke     Economic 

Year     Twp.     Twp  ♦     Twp.     Twp .     Twp . County    Area  #2 

1900     1,946 939    1,080    1,051    5,426     17,699    83,792 


1910  2,403  857  1,063  1,178  7,548  21,408  97,399 

Num. 

Change  +  457  -82  -17  +  127  +2,122  +3,709  +13,607 

1920  2,441  r&l  1,027  1,300  8,183  23,297  104,900 

Num. 

Change  +   38 -76 -36  +  122  +  635  +1,889  +7,501 

1930  2,809  620  1,147  739  11,597  29,410  126,846 

Num. 

Change  +  368  -161  +  120  -  561  +3,414  +6,113  +21,946 


1940 

3,406 

699 

1,208 

1,139 

15,371 

38,615 

153,863 

Num. 

Change 

+  597 

+79 

+61 

+  400 

+3,774 

+9,205 

+27,017 

1950 

3,844 

664 

2,045 

1,220 

18,088 

45,518 

174,387 

Num. 

Change 

+  438 

-35 

+  837 

+  81 

+2,717 

+6,903 

+20,524 

1960     4,394    1,349    2,277    1,282   21,274     52,701   189,889 

Num. 

Change   +  550     +685     +232     +  62   +3,186     +7,183   +15,502 

Composed  of  Alexander,  Burke,  Caldwell,  McDowell,  and  Wilkes 
Counties. 

Source:   U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 


The  increase  in  population  in  Silver  Creek  Township  since 
1950  is  in  part  attributable  to  the  development  of  an  industrial 
park  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  township  and  in  the  western 
part  of  Morganton  Township.   Interstate  Highway  40,  which  cuts 
through  the  township,  has  also  been  an  aid  in  the  development  of 
the  area  and  thus  a  boost  to  population.   Geographical  relation- 
ships are  clearly  an  influential  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation.  In  the  last  several  decades  the  growth  rate  of  the  re- 
lated units  has  been  fairly  similar  throughout  the  area  with  only 
minor  exceptions  of  rapid  increase  occurring.   This  geographic 
relationship  exists  because  of  the  topography  of  the  area  —  which 
is  located  between  several  mountain  ranges. 


MIGRATION 

Population  change  is  made  up  of  two  things,  natural  increase 
(the  excess  of  births  over  deaths)  and  migration  (the  population 
change  other  than  that  accounted  for  by  births  and  deaths).  Migra- 
tion trends  by  race  for  Burke  County  from  1950  to  1960  are  shown 
in  Table  C. 

TABLE  C 1950-1960  MIGRATION  TRENDS  BY  RACE  FOR  BURKE  COUNTY 

Total: 

1950  Population  45,518 

Natural  Increase  (1950-1960)  7,567 

1960  Expected  Population  53,085 

1960  Actual  Population  52,701 

Net  Migration  1950-1960  -384 

White: 

1950  Population  42,116 

Natural  Increase  (1950-1960)  64,839 

1960  Expected  Population  48,955 

1960  Actual  Population  48,968 

Net  Migration  1950-1960  +13 

Non-White: 

1950  Population  3,402 

Natural  Increase  1950-1960  728 

1960  Expected  Population  4,130 

1960  Actual  Population  3,733 

Net  Migration  1950-1960  -397 


Source:   U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 


One  method  of  analyzing  migration  patterns  of  a  given  area 
is  to  calculate  the  natural  population  increase  for  a  ten-year 
period.   Then  by  adding  the  increase  to  a  base  year,  an  expected 
population  for  ten  years  later  may  be  obtained.   If  the  actual 
population  is  less  than  the  expected  population,  outmigration  has 
occurred.   If  the  actual  population  is  the  same  or  more  than  the 
expected  population,  there  is  either  no  change  or,  in  the  latter 
case,  inmigration. 

There  was  a  net  outmigration  of  384  people  from  the  county  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960.  No  migration  information  is  available  for  Glen 
Alpine  or  Silver  Creek  Township  for  this  period  of  time,  but  it 
can  probably  be  safely  assumed  that  the  town  and  township  have  had 
an  outmigration  at  a  rate  comparable  to  that  of  the  county. 


COMPOSITION  OF  THE  POPULATION 

Table  D  gives  the  1960  population  by  age,  sex  and  race  for 
both  Glen  Alpine  and  Silver  Creek  Township.   The  ratio  between 
male  and  female  as  shown  in  the  table  is  fairly  even  throughout 
all  age  groups  with  only  minor  deviations  in  some  groups  —  notably 
in  those  age  groups  above  65  years.   The  larger  number  of  females 
in  the  older  group  can  probably  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
females  tend  to  live  longer  than  males  and  are  less  apt  to  move 
about  as  much  --  particularly  in  seeking  employment. 

Projection  of  the  age  and  sex  characteristics  of  the  Glen 
Alpine  and  Silver  Creek  Township  populations  would  be  helpful  in 
determining  future  patterns  of  employment,  school  enrol Iment,  and 
so  forth.   However,  census  data  for  1950  showing  the  age  and  sex 
characteristics  of  the  Glen  Alpine  and  Silver  Creek  Township  popu- 
lations are  not  available  and  thus  no  comparison  can  be  made  between 
1950  and  1960,  nor  can  any  trends  be  shown  upon  which  to  base  future 
population  projections  by  age  and  sex  characteristics.   Then  too, 


the  quantity  of  growth  anticipated  for  the  town  by  1987  (230 

persons)  does  not  lend  itself  to  a  meaningful  age-sex  breakdown. 

Hence,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  age  and  sex  distribution  for 

1987  will  be  proportionate  to  that  of  1960  ■ —  augmented  by  a 
total  of  230  persons. 


1960  POPULATION  BY  AGE,  SEX,  AND  RACE 
TABLE  D         GLEN  ALPINE  AND  SILVER  CREEK  TOWNSHIP 


Glen 

Alpi 

ne 

Silver  Creek  T 

ownshi 

P 

White 
Male  Fem. 

Non. 
Mai, 

-White 
e  Fem. 

Whit 
Male 

e 
Fem. 

Non- 
Male 

White 
Fem. 

Age 

Total 

Total 

Under  5 

41 

41 

0 

0 

82 

219 

201 

39 

38 

497 

5-9 

43 

47 

0 

0 

90 

235 

232 

40 

35 

542 

10-14 

40 

45 

0 

0 

45 

253 

235 

32 

31 

551 

15-19 

32 

30 

0 

1 

63 

179 

157 

17 

23 

376 

20-24 

17 

19 

0 

0 

36 

117 

140 

14 

18 

289 

25-29 

20 

28 

0 

0 

48 

105 

149 

11 

15 

280 

30-34 

28 

28 

0 

0 

56 

146 

133 

10 

19 

308 

35-39 

30 

28 

0 

0 

58 

134 

149 

15 

15 

313 

40-44 

20 

16 

0 

1 

37 

126 

104 

10 

13 

253 

45-49 

18 

28 

0 

0 

46 

95 

113 

10 

7 

225 

50-54 

15 

22 

0 

0 

37 

77 

73 

11 

6 

167 

55-59 

15 

18 

0 

0 

33 

70 

65 

10 

12 

157 

60-64 

7 

7 

0 

0 

14 

49 

53 

6 

6 

114 

65-69 

4 

10 

0 

0 

14 

30 

49 

6 

11 

96 

70-74 

3 

6 

0 

0 

9 

44 

47 

2 

7 

100 

75  &  over 

9 

17 

0 

0 

26 

47 

64 

7 

8 

126 

Total 

342 

390 

0 

2 

734  1 

,92  6 

1,964 

240 

264 

4,394 

Source:   U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 


1960  POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX  FOR  THE  TOWN, 
TABLE  5       TOWNSHIP,  COUNTY  AND  STATE 


Silver 

North 

Creek 

Burke 

Carolina 

Glen 

Alpine 
Per 

Twp. 

Per 

County 

Per 

State 
Percent- 

Age Groups 

Num. 

Cent 

Num. 

Cent 

Num. 

Cent 

ages 

Under 

5 

41 

11.9 

258 

11.9 

2,630 

10.3 

11.9 

5-9 

43 

12.5 

275 

12.7 

2,593 

10.2 

11.5 

10-14 

40 

11.7 

285 

13.2 

2,936 

11.5 

11.0 

15-19 

32 

9.4 

196 

9.0 

2,200 

8.6 

9.4 

20-24 

17 

5.0 

131 

6.0 

1,600 

6.3 

7.2 

25-29 

20 

5.8 

116 

5.3 

1,691 

6.6 

6.3 

30-34 

28 

8.2 

156 

7.2 

1,766 

6.9 

6.6 

35-39 

30 

8.8 

149 

6.9 

1,851 

7.3 

6.7 

40-44 

20 

5.8 

136 

6.3 

1,701 

6.7 

6.1 

45-49 

18 

5.3 

105 

4.9 

1,591 

6.2 

5.6 

50-54 

15 

4.4 

88 

4.1 

1,360 

5.3 

4.7 

55-59 

15 

4.4 

80 

3.7 

1,070 

4.2 

3.9 

60-64 

7 

2.1 

55 

2.5 

751 

2.9 

2.9 

65-69 

4 

1.2 

36 

1.7 

667 

2.6 

2.5 

70-74 

3 

.9 

46 

2.1 

522 

2.1 

1.8 

75  &  c 

»ver 

Male 

9 

2.6 

54 

2.5 

592 

2.3 

1.9 

Total 

Popula 

ition 

5 

342 

100.0 

2,166 

100.0 

25,521 

IOOjO 

100.0 

Under 

41 

10.5 

239 

10.7 

2,662 

9.8 

11.3 

5-9 

47 

12.0 

267 

12.0 

2,565 

9.4 

10.9 

10-14 

45 

11.5 

266 

11.9 

2,692 

9.9 

10,4 

15-19 

31 

8.0 

180 

8.1 

2,288 

8.4 

8.6 

20-24 

19 

4.9 

158 

7.1 

1,888 

7.0 

6.8 

25-29 

28 

7.1 

164 

7.4 

1,856 

6.8 

6.5 

30-34 

28 

7.1 

152 

6.8 

1,890 

7.0 

6.8 

35-39 

28 

7.1 

164 

7.4 

1,984 

7.3 

6.9 

40-44 

17 

4.3 

117 

5.2 

1,844 

6.8 

6.2 

45-49 

28 

7.1 

120 

5.4 

1,724 

6.3 

5.8 

50-54 

22 

5.6 

79 

3.6 

1,482 

5.5 

4.9 

55-59 

18 

4.6 

77 

3.5 

1,167 

4.3 

4.1 

60-64 

7 

1.8 

59 

2.6 

927 

3.4 

3.3 

65-69 

10 

2.6 

60 

2.7 

845 

3.1 

2.9 

70-74 

6 

1.5 

54 

2.4 

564 

2,1 

2.1 

75  &  < 

Dver 
Female 

17 

4.3 

72 

3.2 

802 

2.9 

2.5 

Total 

Population 

392 

100.0 

2,228 

100.0 

27,180 

loao 

100.0 

Source:   U.  S. 

Bureau  of  the 

Census 

An  analysis  of  the  Silver  Creek  Township  age  and  sex  break- 
down indicates  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  difference  between 
the  Township  and  Glen  Alpine  population  characteristics.   However, 
there  is  one  notable  exception  and  that  is  in  the  area  of  race. 
Glen  Alpine  had  only  two  nonwhites  within  the  town  limits  in  1960. 
The  number  in  the  fringe  area  is  unknown,  but  undoubtedly  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  town.   This  is  a  little  unusual  but  probably 
attributable  to  such  factors  as  no  source  of  employment  in  the  town, 
The  township  itself  has  a  relatively  low  number  of  nonwhites  in 
comparison  to  whites.   However,  this  is  not  an  unusual  situation 
in  this  area  as  there  is  not  a  large  number  of  nonwhites  in  the 
western  part  of  North  Carolina. 

From  Table  D  it  can  be  seen  that  there  is  a  large  drop  in  the 
number  of  young  people  in  the  20-24  age  group.   It  is  this  group 
that  must  stay  in  the  town  if  the  town  is  to  grow,  for  these  young 
people  are  the  ones  who  produce  offspring  and  earn  much  of  the 
money  necessary  to  the  economic  growth  of  the  community.   Some  of 
these  young  people  no  doubt  go  to  college  or  to  trade  schools,  or 
into  the  military  service,  and  then  return  to  the  area.   This  can 
be  seen  in  Table  D  in  the  25-29  age  group  which  is  larger  than  the 
20-24  age  group. 

Table  E  compares  the  age  and  sex  characteristics  of  the  town, 
township,  county  and  state  for  1960  with  a  breakdown  as  to  number 
and  per  cent.   In  the  age  groups  from  birth  through  19  Glen  Alpine 
compares  well  with  all  other  areas  listed  in  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation both  in  the  female  and  male  groups.   There  is  very  little 
difference  to  be  noted  and  in  some  cases  none  at  all.   In  the  age 
group  20-24,  in  both  female  and  male  groups,  there  is  a  wide  devi- 
ation from  that  shown  at  the  state  level  and  a  fairly  wide  devia- 
tion in  the  township  and  county  areas.   As  indicated  earlier  this 
is  probably  a  result  of  young  people  going  to  college  or  trade 
schools,  or  into  military  service.   Some  of  them  never  come  back 
because  they  find  better  employment  elsewhere. 


Glen  Alpine,  Silver  Creek  Township,  and  Burke  County  have  a 
reasonably  comparable  percentage  of  males  in  the  age  group  65  and 
Over.   This  is  a  fairly  large  number  of  older  people  and  is  due  to 
the  improved  health  and  medical  benefits  to  be  found  in  our  modern 
society.   The  females  in  this  same  age  group  are  even  more  numerous 
than  their  male  counterparts  and  in  Glen  Alpine  they  are  more  numer- 
ous percentage-wise  than  in  any  other  area  shown.   This  too  is  in- 
dicative of  our  modern  society  in  which  females  tend  to  live  longer 
than  males. 

If  in  the  future  the  ratio  of  senior  citizens  to  working  in- 
dividuals continues  to  grow  then  a  serious  dependency  situation 
might  result. 


POPULATION  PROJECTIONS,  1967  to  1987 

Predicting  the  future  population  of  an  area  with  absolute 
certainty  cannot  be  done  by  anyone,  but  by  examining  recent  trends 
and  other  growth  factors  assumptions  can  be  made  about  future  pop- 
ulations and  conditions.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  following 
projections  and  forecast  are  only  estimates  based  on  the  continua- 
tion of  the  past  trends  and  present  conditions.  Changes  can  occur 
both  up  or  down  should  such  things  as  war,  major  catastrophe,  dis- 
locations in  employment  or  new  industrial  development  occur. 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  that  can  be  used  in  computing 
the  future  population  of  an  area,  each  of  which  has  certain  ad- 
vantages but  none  of  which  is  overly  superior  to  the  others.   The 
Arithmetic  Projection  Method  was  used  in  this  report  for  estimat- 
ing the  future  population  of  Glen  Alpine,  the  One-Mile  Fringe 
Area,  Silver  Creek  Township,  and  Burke  County.   This  method  has 
as  its  basic  assumption  that  a  given  numerical  change  in  popula- 
tion from  one  point  in  time  to  another,  as  exhibited  in  the  past, 
is  the  best  means  of  extrapolating  a  future  population.   By  apply- 
ing this  technique  the  following  estimates  result: 


TABLE  F  POPULATION  PROJECTIONS,  1967-1987 


1960^ 

1967^ 

1977^ 

1987^ 

Glen  Alpine 

734 

816 

894 

964 

One-Mile  Fringe 

Area 

__ 

1,320 

1,447 

1,561 

Silver  Creek 

Township 

4 

,394 

4,763 

5,276 

5,797 

Burke  County 

52 

,701 

58,136 

65,563 

72,935 

2 

N.  C.  Division  of  Community  Planning 


Thus,  by  1987  local  officials  can,  barring  sizable  annexations; 
expect  a  population  of  about  964,   They  should  therefore  make  plans 
to  that  end.   The  addition  of  more  than  230  persons- in  the  next 
twenty  years  is  dependent  upon  any  sizable  annexations  that  might 
occur,  or  any  of  the  other  possibilities  mentioned  above. 
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economy 


ECONOMY 


The  basic  reason  for  the  existence  of  any  town  is  the  econom- 
ic activity  that  provides  employment  and  furnishes  income  for  the 
residents  of  the  community.   This  economic  activity  may  be  of  a 
specialized  nature  as  in  an  education  or  governmental  center,  or 
more  typically  a  manufacturing  or  distribution  center.   It  is  the 
intent  of  this  section  of  the  report  to  familiarize  local  citizens 
and  officials  with  the  most  important  facts  regarding  the  economic 
base  or  composition  of  the  area  so  that  they  will  be  better  equipped 
to  deal  with  the  economic  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  Glen  Alpine. 


BASIC  AND  SECONDARY  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITIES 

Basic  and  secondary  income  producing  activities  make  up  the 
urban  economy.   The  basic  activities  are  those  activities  which 
produce  goods  and  services  for  export  outside  the  area  and  thus 
bring  in  new  money  which  usually  stimulates  the  growth  of  second- 
ary businesses.   Secondary  activities  are  those  whose  products 
and  services  are  used  within  the  area  and  in  effect  recirculate 
the  existing  money.   However,  every  income-producing  activity 
cannot  be  defined  exactly  as  basic  or  secondary  for  there  are  some 
in  which  the  product  will  be  consumed  locally  and  the  majority 
exported  to  other  areas. 

When  an  area  has  a  higher  proportion  of  employment  in  a  par- 
ticular industry  than  is  found  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  it 
can  be  assumed  that  the  excess  is  basic  in  nature.   From  the  follow- 
ing table  it  can  then  be  seen  that  the  basic  economic  activity  of 
Glen  Alpine  and  the  surrounding  area  is  in  the  manufacturing  of 
furniture,  lumber,  wood  products,  textiles  and  apparel  products. 
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THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  MAJOR 
INDUSTRY  GROUPS  FOR  SILVER  CREEK  TOWNSHIP, 
TABLE  G     BURKE  COUNTY  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES,  I960 

Silver  Creek       Burke 

., Township   County 

Agriculture  3.4  2.8 

Manufacturing  58.4  54.3 

Furniture,  lumber  & 

wood  products  27.0  18.1 

Machinery  8.1  3.0 

Other  durable  goods       .8  .3 

Food  &  kindred 

products  2.6  2.6  2.i 

Textile  &  apparel 

products  19.9 
Construction  &  mining  5.9 
Transportation  3.2 

Commerce  10.3 
Personal  services  6.9 

Professional  services        8.7 

Other,  or  not  given  3  .  2 


United 

States 

6. 

,6 

27, 

.1 

1. 

,7 

4. 

,7 

2. 

,1 

28.9 

3.3 

5.5 

6.9 

2.7 

7.0 

12.6 

27.0 

5.6 

6.0 

13.6 

15.4 

2.9 

4.0 

Total 100.0  100.0 100.0 

Source:   Compiled  by  N,C.  Division  of  Community  Planning 
from  U.S.  Census  of  Manufacturing  Data,  1959 


Table  H  gives  the  employment  by  industry  for  Burke  County 
from  1950  to  1960  with  numerical  and  percentage  increases  and 
decreases.   The  county  experienced  a  25.2  per  cent  increase 
(4,070  persons)  in  the  tenr-year  period.   The  largest  numerical 
increase  has  been  in  manufacturing  with  2,680  employees.   The  five 
manufacturing  activities  showing  the  largest  numerical  gains  are: 
apparel  (677)j  lumber,  furniture,  etc.  (551);  textiles  (503); 
electrical  machinery  (471)  and  food  (359).   In  manufacturing, 
only  chemicals  showed  a  decrease  and  that  was  a  56.3  per  cent 
decline  (63  persons). 

The  second  largest  numerical  increase  was  in  the  professional 
field  where  900  persons  were  added.   Medical,  hospital  and  other 
professional  added  the  largest  number  (560)  with  education  adding 
293  to  the  field  in  the  ten-year  period.   Other  increases  were 
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EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY,  BURKE  COUNTY,  1950-1960, 
TABLE  H     WITH  NUMERICAL  AND  PERCENTAGE  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

Numerical     Per  Cent 
Increase  or   Increase  or 

1950      1960      Decrease      Decrease 

Total  Employed  16,152    20,222       4,070  25.2 

Agriculture,  forestry, 

fishery  1,464       577        -887         -60.6 

Manufacturing 

Lumber,  furniture,  etc. 

Primary  metals 

Fabricated  metals 

Machinery,  except  elec. 

Electrical  machinery 

Transportation 

Other  durables 

Food 

Textiles 

Apparel 

Printing 

Chemical 

Other  nondurables  and 

not  specified 

Mining 
Construction 

Transportation 
Railroad 
Trucking 

Other  transportation 
Communications 
Utilities 

Commerce 
Wholesale 
All  retail 
Finance 
Business  &  repair  serv. 

Personal  Services 
Private  household 
Other  personal,  hotel, 
entertainment 

Professional 
All  education 
Medical,  hospital  & 
other  professional 
Public  administration 

145       579         434         299.3 


8,294 

10,974 

2,680 

32.3 

3,118 

3,669 

551 

17.7 

4 

36 

32 

800.0 

15 

37 

22 

146.7 

13 

16 

3 

23.1 

111 

582 

471 

424.3 

— 

5 

5 

500.0 

20 

53 

33 

165.0 

160 

519 

359 

224.4 

4,542 

5,045 

503 

11.1 

122 

799 

677 

554.9 

48 

101 

53 

110.4 

112 

49 

-63 

-56.3 

29 

63 

34 

117.2 

12 

8 

-4 

-33.3 

777 

1,119 

342 

44.0 

A3  7 

530 

93 

21.3 

61 

38 

-23 

-37.7 

99 

220 

121 

122.2 

114 

95 

-19 

-16.7 

64 

80 

16 

25.0 

99 

97 

-2 

-2.0 

2,229 

2,560 

331 

14.9 

174 

304 

130 

74.7 

1,736 

1,767 

31 

1.8 

126 

332 

206 

163.5 

193 

157 

-3  6 

-18.7 

945 

1,126 

181 

19.2 

461 

629 

168 

36.4 

484 

497 

13 

2.7 

1,849 

2,749 

900 

48.7 

547 

840 

293 

53.6 

1,050 

1,610 

560 

53.3 

252 

299 

47 

18.7 

Other  or  not  given 
(other  including  new 

industry) 

Source:   U.  S.  Census  of  Manufacturing  Data 
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not  as  outstanding  in  number  or  per  cent  but  were  nonetheless 
impressive.   Most  of  the  gains  in  other  categories  were  tied  fairly 
well  to  the  increased  population  and  the  rising  affluence  of  the 
people . 

The  largest  numerical  decrease  was  in  the  number  of  people 
in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishery  with  a  loss  of  887  people. 
This  tends  to  support  the  national  trend  away  from  these  fields, 
particularly  agriculture.   The  decrease  of  business  and  repair 
service  (36  persons)  was  somewhat  unusual  as  one  would  expect  this 
group  to  grow  with  the  increased  population  and  businesses  of  the 
area. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LABOR  FORCE 

OCCUPATIONS  BY  SEX 

Table  1  shows  that  about  60  per  cent  of  the  males  and  about 
53  per  cent  of  the  females  in  the  Silver  Creek  Township  are  skilled 
laborers.   The  unskilled  labor  force  accounts  for  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  males  and  about  19  per  cent  of  the  females.   The  percentage 
of  unskilled  workers  is  relatively  high  but  somewhat  understandable 
in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  educational  training,  types  of  in- 
dustries established,  and  the  nature  of  the  region.   With  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  industrial  park  within  several  miles  of  Glen  Alpine 
in  recent  years  the  number  of  skilled  workers  will  no  doubt  increase, 

The  percentage  of  skilled  workers  in  Burke  County  does  not 
deviate  radically  from  that  of  Silver  Creek  Township,  although  there 
are  proportionately  more.   The  per  cent  of  unskilled  workers  in  the 
county  is  lower  than  that  of  Silver  Creek  Township,  being  13.4  per 
cent  for  males  and  17.9  per  cent  for  females  —  compared  with  19.6 
per  cent  for  males  and  18.9  per  cent  for  females.   The  female  per- 
centages in  the  unskilled  group  are  comparable  but  the  difference 
of  6.2  per  cent  in  the  male  group  is  such  that  it  stands  out  mark- 
edly.  This  wide  percentage  separation  is  probably  explained  by 
the  factors  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
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1960  OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  LABOR  FORCE 
TABLE  I     BY  SEX,  SILVER  CREEK  TOWNSHIP  AND  BURKE  COUNTY 


Sliver  Creek  Twp .  Burke  County 

Total    Per  Cent   Total     Per  Cent 


MALE  EMPLOYED:  968  lOQ.G     12,286  100.0 
Prof.,  tech.,  &  kindred 

'»orkeTS  12  1.2  632  5.1 

Farmers  &  farm  mgrs.  35  3.6  292  2.4 
Mgrs.,  office  &  prop., 

excluding  farm  39  4.0  889  7.2 

Clerical  &  kindred  wkrs.  41  4.2  513  4.2 

Sales  workers  12  1.2  559  4!6 
Craftsmen,  foremen  & 

kindred  workers  156  16.2  2,542  20.7 

Operatives  &  kindred  wkrs.  424  43.9  4,434  36.1 

Private  household  wkrs.  4  .4  31  .3 
Service  wkrs.,  excluding 

private  household  66  6.8  767  6.2 
Farm  laborers  &  farm 

foremen  8  .8  145  1.2 
Laborers,  except  farm 

and  mine  112  11.6  706  5.7 

Occupation  not  reported  59  6.1  776  6.3 

FEMALE  EMPLOYED:  531  100.0  7,936  100.0 
Prof.,  tech.,  &  kindred 

workers  46  8.7  808  10.2 

Farm  &  farm  mgrs.  —  —  8  .1 
Mgrs.,  office  &  prop., 

excluding  farm  20  3.7  121  1.5 

Clerical  &  kindred  wkrs.  51  9.6  1,015  12.8 

Sales  workers  16  3.0  299  3.8 
Craftsmen,  foremen  & 

kindred  workers  4  .8  52  .7 

Operatives  &  kindred  wkrs.  279  52.5  3,806  48.0 

Private  household  workers  46  8.7  572  7-2 
Service  wkrs.,  excluding 

private  household  50  9.4  782  9.8 
Farm  laborers  &  farm 

foremen  4  .8  44  .5 
Laborers,  except  farm 

and  mine  —  —  32  .4 

Occupation  not  reported  15  2.8  397  5.0 

Source:   U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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EMPLOYMENT  STATUS 

Males  far  outnumbered  fetaales  in  the  township  and  county 
labor  forces  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  more  females  of  labor 
force  age  living  in  these  areas.   (See  Table  J)    The  per  cent  of 
unemployed  males  in  the  township  is  far  higher  than  that  for  the 
county  (5.4  versus  2.5  per  cent).   This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
fairly  large  percentage  of  unskilled  workers  in  Silver  Creek  Town- 
ship.  (See  Table  I)    The  unemployed  females  have  a  comparable 
percentage  in  both  the  township  and  county.    While  the  female 
unemployed  percentages  are  somewhat  high  this  is  not  unusual  since 
they  normally  have  children  to  care  for  and  they  do  not  have  the 
responsibilities  of  being  the  family  "breadwinner." 


1960  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS,  SILVER  CREEK  TOWNSHIP 
TABLE  J    AND  BURKE  COUNTY 


Silver  Creek 
Township 


Burke 
County 


Male,  14  and  over 

Labor  force 

Per  Cent  of  Total 

Civilian  labor  force 
Employed 
Unemployed 
Per  cent  of  civilian  labor  force 

Not  in  labor  force 

Inmate  of  institution 
Enrolled  in  school 
Other,  under  65  years  old 
Other,  65  years  old  &  over 

Female,  14  and  over 

Labor  force 

Per  Cent  of  Total 

Civilian  labor  force 
Employed 
Unemployed 
Per  cent  of  civilian  labor  force 

Not  in  labor  force 

Inmate  of  institution 
Enrolled  in  school 
Other,  under  65  years  old 
Other,  65  years  old  &  over 


1,362 

17,858 

1,023 

12,601 

75.1 

70.6 

1,023 

12,597 

968 

12,386 

55 

311 

5.4 

2.5 

339 

5,257 

4 

1,698 

148 

1,657 

99 

1,020 

88 

882 

1,516 

19,679 

555 

8,282 

36.6 

42.1 

555 

8,282 

531 

7,936 

24 

346 

4.3 

4.2 

961 

11,397 

16 

2,144 

159 

1,650 

662 

6,186 

124 

1,417 

Source:   U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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WORKER  COMMUTING  PATTERNS 

In  1960  Silver  Creek  Township  had  a  labor  force  of  1,A67 
workers,  of  which  5.5  per  cent  (or  76  persons)  commuted  to  other 
counties  to  work.   By  far  the  largest  number  (1,355)  were  employed 
in  Burke  County.   This  low  figure  of  outcomrauting  is  indicative 
of  an  area  where  a  worker  must  commute  a  considerable  distance 
away  from  the  county  to  find  better  employment.   Thus,  it  is  hard 
to  justify  outcommuting  when  employment  is  near  at  hand,  even 
though  that  employment  may  not  be  all  that  is  desired  by  the 
worker . 


WORKER  AVAILABILITY 

The  estimates  in  Table  K  are  based  upon  a  recruiting  radius 
of  15  miles,  or  approximately  20  to  25  minutes  driving  time.  These 
estimates  do  not  include  all  potential  workers  in  the  area  but 
only  those  who  would  be  qualified  for  and  willing  to  accept  pro- 
duction-type work.   Those  persons  over  45  years  of  age  are  not 
listed  in  the  trainable  category,  thus  a  larger  number  of  workers 
may  be  available  than  the  figures  indicate.   The  last  school  year 
found  575  graduate  s  within  a  twenty-mile  radius  entering  the  labor 
force  —  not  counting  those  who  continued  their  education  or  who 
did  not  seek  employment. 


ESTIMATE  OF  PRODUCTION-RELATED  WORKERS 
WITHIN  THE  AREA,  January,  1967 


Miles 

Workers  Available 
Total   Male  Female 

Skilled 
Male  Female 

Semi-Skilled 
Male  Female 

Trainable 
Male  Female 

0-15 

770    240    530 

40    180 

65    105 

135    245 

Source:   N.  C.  Employment  Security  Commission 
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INCOME 

Approximately  Al  per  cent  of  the  families  living  in  Silver 
Creek  Township  in  1960  had  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  per  year. 
This  is  a  much  higher  percentage  than  that  of  the  county  which  had 
only  29  per  cent  of  its  families  with  less  than  $3,000  income  per 
year.   It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  Federal  anti-poverty 
program  administrators  assume  that  families  with  an  annual  income 
of  less  than  $3,000  are  living  in  poverty. 

In  the  middle  income  bracket  ($3,000  to  $7,999)  Silver  Creek 
Township  had  55.2  per  cent  of  its  families,  and  Burke  County  had 
59.8  per  cent.   While  in  the  township  this  is  a  majority  of  the 
families,  it  can  be  noted  that  when  the  family  income  groups  below 
$5,000  are  compiled  the  result  is  such  that  almost  75  per  cent  of 
the  families  are  in  this  group  as  opposed  to  only  50  per  cent  for 
the  county.   In  terms  of  median  family  income  the  township's  low 
incomes  again  stand  out,  for  in  this  grouping  the  township  is  $800 
lower  than  the  county  ($4,303)  and  $1,340  lower  than  the  state 
($4,843).   In  per  capita  income  the  township  is  $273  lower  than  the 
county  ($1,250)  and  $662  lower  than  the  state  ($1,639),   Such  low 
income  figures  will  probably  make  it  difficult  for  Glen  Alpine  to 
provide  the  public  improvements  needed  in  the  future. 

The  following  are  definitions  of  the  terms  used  in  Table  L. 
The  income  data  used  is  for  Silver  Creek  Township  and  Burke  County 
as  there  was  no  income  data  available  for  Glen  Alpine. 


MEDIAN  FAMILY  INCOME:   The  point  at  which  half  the  families 
had  more  income  and  half  the  families 
had  less  income. 

PER  CAPITA  INCOME:  Total  income  of  all  families  and 
individuals  divided  by  the  total 
population. 
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1959  INCOME  DATA,  SILVER  CREEK  TOWNSHIP 


TABLE  L 

AND  BURKE  COUNTY 

Silver  Creek  Twp . 

Per  Cent 

Total     Families 

Burke 

County 

Total 

Per  Cent 
Families 

127 

12.1 

82A 

6.6 

91 

8.7 

1,058 

8.5 

211 

20.1 

1,735 

13.9 

188 

18.0 

2,07A 

16.6 

160 

15.3 

1,810 

1A.5 

95 

9.1 

1,597 

12.8 

86 

8.2 

1,206 

9.7 

A8 

A. 6 

775 

6.2 

17 

1.6 

A87 

3.9 

.^ 

_~ 

270 

2.2 

2A 

2.3 

6A3 

5.1 

All  Families:        1,0A7       100.0      12,A79     100^0 

Income  Group: 
Under  $1,000 
$1,000  to  $1,999 
$2,000  to  $2,999 
$3,000  to  $3,999 
$A,000  to  $A,999 
$5,000  to  $5,999 
$6,000  to  $6,999 
$7,000  to  $7,999 
$8,000  to  $8,999 
$9,000  to  $9,999 
$10,000  &  over 


Total  Family  Income  $A, 087, 500  $61,3A3,000 

Median  Family  Income  $     3,503  $      A, 303 

Total  Personal  Income  $A, 389, 975  $65,867,026 

Per  Capita  Income  $       977  $      1,250 

Source:   U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 


EDUCATION 

In  our  modern  society  a  fairly  high  degree  of  educational 
attainment  is  becoming  more  and  more  necessary  for  modern  indus- 
trial processes,  for  governmental  operation,  and  for  life  in 
general.   Also,  it  can  be  seen  that  earning  power  and  other  meas- 
ures of  a  community  are  closely  related  to  educational  achievement. 

Examination  of  Table  M  will  reveal  that  20.8  per  cent  of  the 
people  25  years  old  and  older  in  Silver  Creek  Township  can  be 
classified  as  "functional  illiterates".*   This  is  a  comparable 
percentage  with  that  of  Burke  County  (18.3%)  but  is  somewhat  higher 
than  for  the  State  (16.5%). 

*(This  group  is  comprised  of  those  who  have  completed  four  years 
or  less  of  formal  schooling;  they  are  assumed  to  be  unable  to  read 
and  write.   However,  this  definition  does  not  always  hold  true  as 
there  are  those  included  who  can  read  and  write  although  they  were 
unable  to  go  to  school  as  many  as  five  years.) 
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1960  EDUCATIONAL  DATA,  SILVER  CREEK  TOWNSHIP 
TABLE  M    BURKE  COUNTY,  AND  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Silver 

State  of 

Creek  I 
Total 

'ownship 
Per  Cent 

Burke  C 

ounty 

North  Caro 
Total 

lina 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Years  of  School 

Completed : 

Persons  25 

years  old  & 

over 

2,091 

100.0 

28,578 

100.0 

2,307,171 

100.0 

No. school 

years 

completed : 

84 

4.0 

953 

3.3 

70,827 

3.1 

Elementary : 

1-4 

351 

16.8 

4,275 

15.0 

309,226 

13.4 

5-7 

609 

29.1 

8,280 

29.0 

575,533 

24.9 

8 

226 

10.8 

2,857 

10.0 

215,066 

9.3 

High  School 

1-3 

414 

19.8 

4,863 

17.0 

392,302 

17.0 

4 

299 

14.3 

4,586 

16.0 

436,197 

18.9 

College : 

1-3 

47 

2.3 

1,523 

5.3 

163,131 

7.1 

4  or  more 

61 

2.9 

1,241 

4.4 

144,892 

6.3 

Median  School 

Years  Completed     8.0 


Source:   U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 


Silver  Creek  Township  with  10.8  per  cent  of  its  population 
with  an  eighth  grade  education,  ranks  slightly  above  the  county 
and  state.   However,  in  terms  of  high  school  graduates  it  has  a 
lower  percentage  than  the  county  or  state  such  that  only  14.3  per 
cent  of  the  people  have  attained  that  level.   The  per  cent  of 
Silver  Creek  Township  residents  who  had  attended  college  and/or 
graduated  from  college  was  only  5.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  9.7 
per  cent  for  the  county  and  13.4  per  cent  for  the  state. 

In  median  school  years  completed,  the  township's  figure  was 
8.0  years;  for  the  county  it  was  8.1  years;  for  the  state  it  was 
8.9  years.   The  township  ranks  only  one-tenth  of  a  year  behind  the 
county  but  it  ranks  almost  a  year  behind  the  state. 
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The  relatively  low  educational  level  in  Silver  Creek  Town- 
ship can  be  partially  attributed  to  the  outmigration  of  the  better 
educated  individuals.   These  people  are  the  most  employable  citi- 
zens of  the  community  and  will  often  leave  in  search  of  "greener 
pastures"  when  suitable  local  opportunities  are  not  available. 
With  this  thought  in  mind  better  job  opportunities  should  be  en- 
couraged by  the  attraction  of  new  and  diversified  industries  as 
well  as  more  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  educational  system  and 
the  training  of  the  unskilled  in  meaningful  and  useful  skills. 
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ECONOMIC  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

ADVANTAGES  OF  LOCATION 

The  economic  growth  and  development  of  Glen  Alpine  has  been 
and  still  is  determined  by  its  location.   U.  S.  Highway  70,  which 
cuts  through  the  town,  has  been  an  influential  factor  in  its 
economic  growth.   Most  of  the  area's  industrial  development  has 
taken  place  at  Morganton  —  five  miles  to  the  east.   In  more 
recent  years  Interstate  Highway  40  has  increased  the  ease  of 
movement  to  even  more  distant  points  such  that  the  Glen  Alpine 
planning  area  has  become  more  of  a  "bedroom  community"  for  a  much 
larger  area.   The  climate  is  moderate  throughout  most  of  the  year 
and  the  topography,  with  few  exceptions,  is  no  hinderance  to  the 
town's  development  or  growth.   Thus,  Glen  Alpine  has  a  location 
that  is  not  a  deterrent  to  its  growth  and  development  as  an  econom- 
ic center  or  a  residential  community. 

STABILITY  OF  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY 

The  economic  activity  that  has  occurred  in  and  around  Glen 
Alpine  appears  to  have  the  stability  that  is  brought  about  through 
years  of  small  but  steady  growth.   While  the  knitting  mill  is  no 
longer  in  operation,  its  closing  has  been  more  than  offset  by  the 
development  of  an  industrial  park  located  just  outside  the  planning 
area  and  the  new  industries  to  be  found  there.   The  one  existing 
industry,  the  lumber  mill,  while  it  does  not  employ  a  large  number 
of  workers,  has  contributed  much  to  the  economy  of  the  town  and 
has  through  the  years  been  a  progressive  and  steadying  influence 
on  the  community. 
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other  stabilizing  activities  are  the  State  Hospital  at  Morgan- 
ton,  the  local  school  system,  and  other  similar  institutions  and 
activities  that  through  the  years  have  grown  and  thus  helped  to 
provide  a  broader  and  firmer  economic  base. 

RETAIL  TRADE 

Retail  trade  and  sales  data  for  Glen  Alpine  and  its  township 
is  not  available  from  census  services.   However,  some  generaliza- 
tions can  be  made  concerning  the  retail  trade  and  sales  activity 
in  the  planning  area. 

Glen  Alpine  has  within  its  corporate  limits  the  following 
retail  trade  and  service  activities:  two  grocery  stores;  one 
grocery-hardware;  one  grocery-service  station;  one  service  station; 
one  barber  shop;  one  TV  repair  shop,  one  washerette;  one  drug  store; 
one  doctor's  office;  and  one  doctor's  clinic.   The  one-mile  peri- 
meter of  Glen  Alpine  has  the  following  retail  trade  and  service 
activities:  four  service  station-grocery  stores;  four  auto  repair 
garages;  one  upholstery  shop;  one  barber  shop;  one  beauty  shop; 
and  one  florist. 

From  this  breakdown  of  retail  activities  within  the  planning 
area  it  can  be  seen  that  the  people  have  most  of  the  necessary 
basic  retail  outlets  to  meet  their  needs.   While  other  retail 
activities  would  be  desirable  and  helpful  within  the  community, 
the  distance  to  these  other  retail  activities  is  relatively  short  - 
about  five  miles  to  Morganton  -  and  can  be  reached  without  a  great 
deal  of  inconvenience  to  the  shopper. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

This  report  has  detailed  the  nature  of  the  human  and  economic 
resources  of  the  town,  township  and  county.   In  working  with  this 
information,  citizens  and  local  officials  should  keep  the  follow- 
ing factors  affecting  the  growth  and  development  of  Glen  Alpine 
uppermost  in  their  minds: 

POSITIVE  FACTORS  for  the  future  population  and  economic  growth 
of  Glen  Alpine: 

—  A  moderate,  but  steady  population  growth. 

--  A  fairly  large  number  of  skilled  or  trainable 
workers  in  the  area. 

—  A  fairly  high  percentage  of  the  population 
in  the  middle-income  brackets. 

--  A  rising  education  level. 

—  Location  of  an  industrial  park  within  two 
miles  of  the  town. 

—  Location  near  or  on  major  transportation 
routes. 

—  Availability  of  land  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  industrial,  commercial  or  residential 
use. 

NEGATIVE  FACTORS  against  the  future  population  and  economic 
growth  of  Glen  Alpine: 

—  Outmigration  of  productive  age  individuals. 
— .  Relatively  low  educational  attainment. 

—  Rather  large  number  of  unskilled  workers 
with  resulting  unemployment. 

—  Lack  of  a  strong  or  diversified  central 
business  district. 

—  Lack  of  an  organized  group  to  solicit  industry 
and  work  for  the  improvement  of  existing 
industry  in  the  area. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  citizens,  officials,  and  others  to 
take  stock  of  what  they  have,  decide  what  they  desire  their  commu- 
nity to  become,  and  then  choose  the  methods  needed  to  give  direction 
to  future  growth,  change  and  development.   This  study  has,  hopefullyj 
furnished  guidelines  toward  that  end. 
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NEIGfiBORHOOD  ANALYSIS 


INTRODUCTION 


PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

A  neighborhood  analysis  is  a  study  within  a  community  of  the 
nature,  extent  and  causes  of  blight  on  an  area-by-area  basis.   It 
is  the  first  step  in  planning  for  neighborhood  improvements  through 
code  enforcement,  rehabilitation  and  conservation,  clearance,  and 
other  projects  and  activities  necessary  to  provide  neighborhoods 
with  a  suitable  living  environment.   It  entails  the  delineation  of 
neighborhoods  and  the  assembly  of  information  on: 

—  housing  conditions,  including  the  location  and 
extent  of  blight  or  potential  blight; 

—  characteristics  of  families  affected  by  poor 
housing ; 

—  conditions  in  nonresidential  areas,  including 
location  and  extent  of  blight  and  potential  blight; 

—  adequacy  of  community  facilities  and  services,  both 
public  and  private; 

—  causes  of  blight; 

steps  needed  to  eliminate  present  blight  and 

prevent  future  blight. 

It  culminates  in  a  plan  of  action  designed  to  make  each  neighbor- 
hood a  continuing  asset  to  the  community  and  to  the  people  who 
live  and  work  there. 

As  in  any  program,  public  or  private,  the  people  must  become 
aware  of  the  problems  which  exist  and  take  action  to  correct  them 
while  attempting  to  prevent  new  problems  from  occurring.   Thus, 
the  people  of  Glen  Alpine  must  become  aware  of  the  many  public 
and  private  actions  that  will  need  to  be  carried  on  if  the  renewal 
of  the  town's  blighted  areas  is  to  take  place.   They  must  also  be 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  blight  is  a  common  one 
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that  must  be  solved  cooperatively.   Problems  involving  poverty  and 
slums  in  one  section  of  the  community  are  problems  for  the  entire 
community  —  just  as  are  the  problems  of  traffic  and  highways,  water 
supply  and  sewage  disposal,  health  and  education. 

The  renewal  of  blighted  areas  requires  an  act  of  faith  as  well 
as  an  expenditure  of  effort.   Without  citizen  support,  the  town's 
planning  programs  will  fail  and  the  town's  predicament  will  worsen. 
If  the  people  of  Glen  Alpine  are  to  reduce  blight  wherever  it  exists 
in  their  community  and  make  Glen  Alpine  and  its  environs  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live  and  work  they  will  have  to  work  hard  and 
cooperatively  to  achieve  these  ends. 


CAUSES  AND  MEASUREMENT  OF  BLIGHT 

Blight  is  not  caused  by  any  single  factor  but  rather  by  the 
relationship  of  several  factors.   Some  of  these  are  major  causes 
and  others  minor  causes.   Often  a  chain  reaction-like  situation 
occurs  in  which  one  factor  will  come  into  existence  and  will  then 
be  followed  by  other  contributing  factors  which  may  not  have  occur- 
red had  the  first  factor  not  been  there. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  pronounced  causes  of  blight 

Low  Income.   Low  income  levels  cause  families  to  live  in 
inadequate  housing  and  at  times  double  up  in  the  same  house. 
Such  crowded  conditions  further  contribute  to  the  breakdown 
of  social  and  moral  fiber  because  of  the  lack  of  privacy, 
which  in  turn  contributes  to  the  further  deterioration  of 
the  house  and  its  surroundings. 

Social  and  Economic  Factors.   Among  the  social  and  economic 
factors  that  accompany  blight  are  broken  homes  (especially 
homes  with  no  fathers  present),  the  lack  of  skills  or 
sufficient  education,  homes  of  the  handicapped  or  disabled. 
People  who  are  affected  by  such  factors  as  these  are  often 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  an  adequate  wage  and  cannot 
afford  adequate  housing. 
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Rental  Properties.   Property  owners  are  often  negligent  in 
maintaining  rental  properties,  even  when  they  are  aware  of 
the  deterioration  of  their  property.   Tenants  often  fail 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  upkeep  of  rental  properties,  and 
this  adds  to  their  rapid  deterioration.   Adjacent  dilapi- 
dated and  deteriorating  structures  further  sap  the  incentive 
of  both  the  tenant  and  the  property  owner  to  invest  anything. 
Hence,  the  property  owner  cannot  obtain  adequate  rent  nor 
can  he  interest  responsible  tenants  to  live  in  housing 
located  in  blighted  areas. 

Lack  of  Interest.   Persons  living  in  an  inadequate  environ- 
ment develop  a  sense  of  belonging  and  become  accustomed  to 
their  surroundings.   Resigning  themselves  to  the  bottom  of 
the  social  heap  they  no  longer  feel  they  can  "climb  out"  and 
therefore  have  no  hope  for  the  future.   Then  too,  if  exist- 
ing blight  is  overlooked,  tolerated  or  ignored  by  the  public, 
blight  will  be  perpetuated. 

Governmental  Neglect  or  Shortsightedness.   The  lack  of 
proper  planning  for  community  growth,  obsolete  land  use 
controls  or  poor  enforcement  of  adequate  codes,  provide  a 
fertile  environment  for  the  growth  of  blight.   Inadequate 
development  standards  and  poorly  administered  health 
regulations  accomplish  little  in  the  elimination  and  pre- 
vention of  blight. 

Absence  of  Zoning  Regulations  Resulting  in  Mixed  Land  Usage. 
The  absence  of  a  zoning  ordinance  results  in  commercial, 
industrial  and  residential  uses  being  intermixed,  and  the 
use  of  areas  that  are  not  suitable  for  their  particular 
function.   The  scattering  of  commercial  or  industrial 
establishments  in  residential  areas  has  an  adverse  effect 
on  residential  property  values  and  amenities,  in  that  more 
traffic,  noise,  fumes,  odors  or  similar  actions  tend  to 
make  these  areas  less  attractive  for  residential  users. 

Absence  of  Other  Codes.   The  absence  of  housing,  building, 
plumbing,  and  electrical  codes  which  require  minimum  standards 
of  construction  and  installation,  results  in  poor  initial 
construction  of  housing. 

Inadequate  Public  Facilities.   Areas  that  are  not  served 
adequately  with  water,  sewer,  sanitation,  police,  fire, 
health,  or  education  and  recreation  facilities  that  are  pro- 
vided by  public  or  semi-public  agencies  tend  to  become 
blighted. 
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Poorly  Designed  Streets  and  Lots.  Residential  neighborhoods 
where  this  has  occurred  show  poor  traffic  circulation,  in- 
adequate drainage,  and  small  lots  which  are  often  overbuilt. 
These  are  conditions  which  individual  property  owners  can  do 
little  to  correct.  Through  the  adoption  of  a  subdivision 
ordinance  the  town  could  prevent  further  development  of  this 
type. 

Ob  solescence .   Structures  which  have  become  obsolete  because 
of  time,  technology  and/or  design  are  frequently  found  in 
areas  where  blight  is  concentrated.   The  progress  of  blight 
in  these  structures  is  often  quickened  by  the  converting  of 
buildings  to  some  use  for  which  they  were  not  designed,  such 
as  a  store  into  apartments. 


DELINEATION  OF  STUDY  AREAS 

The  Town  of  Glen  Alpine  and  its  one-mile  fringe  area  was 
divided  into  two  study  areas.   Due  primarily  to  the  size  of  the 
town  and  certain  other  factors  only  two  study  areas  were  felt 
necessary  —  one  for  the  town  itself  and  one  for  the  one-mil^ 
fringe  area.   (Map  2)    The  fringe  area  was  included  in  the  analysis 
because  it  is  a  part  of  the  Glen  Alpine  planning  area  and  to  pro- 
vide for  continuity  with  urban  development  inside  the  town.   Then 
too,  the  town  will  no  doubt  inherit  through  future  annexation  the 
blight  and  related  problems  which  develop  there.   While  the  town 
at  present  does  not  have  a  zoning  ordinance,  it  will  be  able, 
hopefully,  to  control  future  land  use  in  the  area  with  such  an 
ordinance  in  the  very  near  future. 


SURVEY  OF  HOUSING  CONDITIONS 

The  following  table  gives  dwelling  unit  characteristics; 
population  estimates  and  acreage  for  the  two  study  areas. 
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GLEN   ALPINE 


STUDY    AREAS 


MAP-2 


DWELLING  UNIT  CHARACTERISTICS,  POPULATION 
ESTIMATES,  AND  ACREAGE  FOR  GLEN  ALPINE  AND 
THE  ONE-MILE  FRINGE  AREA,  January,  1967 


Study  Area  I    Study  Area  II   Planning 
Glen  Alpine One-Mile  Area   Area  Total 


Dwelling  Units  (Total)  2A2  357  599 

Sound  200  253  453 

Deteriorating  21  73  (1  vac.)         94 

Dilapidated  21  (2  vac.)    31  (6  vac.)         52 

2 

Population  -  1967  816  1,320  2,136 


242 

357 

200 

253 

21 

73  (1 

vac.  ) 

21  (2  vac. 

.)    31  (6 

vac .  ) 

816 

1,320 

502.4 

4,019.2 

86.0 

172.2 

25.5 

8.7 

5.1 

3.1 

25.2 

14.3 

63.3 

235.1 

297.3 

3,585.8 

Acreage  (Total)  502.4  4,019.2  4,521.6 

Residential  86.0  172.2  258.2 

Social  &  Cultural  25.5  8.7  34.2 

Business  &  Service  5.1  3.1  8.2 

Manufacturing  25.2  14.3  39.5 

Transportation  63.3  235.1  298.4 

Open  Land  297.3  3,585.8  3,883.1 

Per  Cent  Developed  40.8  10.8  14.2 

Based  on  a  field  survey,  January,  1967 

2 

Computed  by  Division  of  Community  Planning,  based  on  3.5  persons 
per  dwelling  unit. 


The  physical  condition  of  dwelling  units  is  one  of  the  major 
indicators  of  blight  and  as  such  is  a  vital  feature  of  a  neighbor- 
hood analysis.   (The  term  "dwelling  unit"  as  used  here  denotes  a 
house,  apartment,  mobile  home,  or  any  other  group  of  rooms,  or 
perhaps  a  single  room,  with  separate  kitchen  or  cooking  area.) 
Table  N  presents  the  findings  of  a  "windshield"  type  land  use  and 
housing  conditions  survey,  and  a  30  per  cent  sample  interior  hous- 
ing survey  made  in  January  and  February  of  1967  by  the  Division 
of  Community  Planning. 

Every  dwelling  unit  within  the  town  and  its  one-mile  fringe 
area  was  classified  according  to  one  of  the  following  groupings: 

Sound  Housing  is  that  which  has  no  defects  or  only  minor 

defects  which  can  normally  be  corrected  during 
the  course  of  regular  maintenance. 
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Deteriorating  Housing  is  that  which  needs  more  extensive 
repair  than  is  provided  in  the  course  of  regular 
maintenance.   Such  housing  has  one  or  more  defects 
that  must  be  corrected  if  the  unit  is  to  continue  to 
provide  safe  and  adequate  shelter.   Such  minor  repair 
items  would  include  such  defects  as  holes,  open  cracks, 
loose  or  missing  material  over  a  small  area  of  the 
wall,  foundation,  floor,  roof  or  porch. 

Dilapidated  Housing  is  that  which  does  not  provide  safe 
and  adequate  shelter;  in  its  present  condition  it 
endangers  the  health,  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
occupants.   Such  housing  is  in  need  of  major  repair 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be  economically  un- 
feasible to  bring  it  up  to  standard;  therefore,  it 
should  be  demolished. 

The  results  of  the  surveys  mentioned  above  revealed  that 
Study  Area  I  (Glen  Alpine)  had  8.7  per  cent  of  its  dwelling  units 
classified  as  deteriorating  and  another  8.7  per  cent  classified 
as  dilapidated.   Study  Area  II  (One-Mile  Fringe  Area)  had  20.5 
per  cent  of  the  dwelling  units  classified  as  deteriorating  and 
8.7  per  cent  were  classified  as  dilapidated.   The  total  planning 
area  had  15.7  per  cent  of  its  dwelling  units  classified  as  deteri- 
orating and  8.7  per  cent  classified  as  dilapidated. 

If  an  average  of  3.5  persons  per  dwelling  unit  (the  average 
family  size  in  Glen  Alpine  in  1960  according  to  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Census  data)  is  applied  to  the  respective  categories  the  follow- 
ing figures  result: 

Population  and  Percentages  in  Deteriorating 
and  Dilapidated  Housing,  January,  1967 


Deteri 
Pop. 

orating 
Per  Cent 
of  Pop. 

Dilap 
Pop  . 

idated 

Per  Cent 
of  Pop. 

Total 
Pop. 

s 
Per  Cent 
of  Pop. 

Study 
Study 

Area  I     74 
Area  II   256 

9 
19 

75 
109 

9 
9 

148 
365 

18 
28 

Study  Areas  I 

and  II  Comb.    330      15        183       9         513      24 
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About  74  people  (or  9  per  cent  of  the  population)  in  Study 
Area  I  live  in  housing  that  is  not  conducive  to  good  health, 
safety,  or  welfare.   Study  Area  II  reflects  a  similar  situation 
in  that  about  109  people  (or  9  per  cent  of  the  population)  are 
not  adequately  housed.   Thus^  in  the  Glen  Alpine  Planning  Area 
there  are  approximately  183  people  living  in  housing  that  is  not 
adequate  and  another  330  are  living  in  housing  that  is  presently 
in  need  of  one  form  or  another  of  repair  beyond  normal  maintenance. 
While  it  would  be  difficult  because  of  the  unavailability  of  lot 
line  maps  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  acreage  involved  in 
the  two  study  areas  for  the  categories  of  deteriorating  and  dilap- 
idated, a  fairly  good  approximation  can  be  found.   If  each  dwelling 
unit  in  the  respective  categories  is  assigned  15,000  square  feet 
(which  is  not  unreasonable  for  this  area)  then  the  following 
results  are  obtained: 

STUDY  AREA  I  —  7  acres  are  occupied  by  deteriorating 
housing ; 
7  acres  are  occupied  by  dilapidated  housing; 

STUDY  AREA  II —  25  acres  are  occupied  by  deteriorating 
hou  sing ; 

11  acres  are  occupied  by  dilapidated 
housing ; 

COMBINED  AREAS-  32  acres  are  occupied  by  deteriorating 
housing ; 
18  acres  are  occupied  by  dilapidated  housing. 

Thus,  a  total  of  50  acres  are  occupied  by  either  deteriorating  or 
dilapidated  housing.   This  represents  almost  8  per  cent  of  the 
total  developed  land  in  the  Glen  Alpine  Planning  Area. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  EXISTING  CONDITIONS 


The  documentation  and  description  of  certain  observable  and 
measurable  indicators  of  blight  as  they  occur  in  each  of  the  study 
areas  are  presented  in  this  section.   In  addition  to  the  analysis 
of  existing  conditions  furnished,  the  recommended  treatment  of  the 
blighting  factors  found  will  be  presented  with  emphasis  on  conser- 
vation, rehabilitation,  or  redevelopment. 

Included  in  the  analysis  of  each  study  area  will  be  — 

the  characteristics  of  families  affected  by  poor  housing; 
the  location  and  extent  of  substandard  housing; 
the  number  and  location  of  residential  fire  calls; 
the  location  and  extent  of  mixed  land  usage; 

—  thoroughfare  and  traffic  patterns  and  problems; 

—  the  existence  or  lack  of  community  facilities; 

— -   the  location  and  extent  of  public  health  problems; 

the  location  and  extent  of  public  welfare  cases; 

• —   adult  arrests  and  juvenile  delinquency; 

—  summary  of  findings; 

--   specific  recommendations  for  treatment; 

—  general  recommendations  for  treatment. 


In  addition  to  the  specific  and  general  recommendations  of  treat- 
ment for  each  study  area  there  will  follow  in  the  General  Recommen- 
dations Section  a  comprehensive  blight  control  program  and  some 
detailing  of  the  general  recommendations  of  treatment  for  the  entirt 
Glen  Alpine  Planning  Area. 


STUDY  AREA  I 

Study  Area  I  is  the  Town  of  Glen  Alpine  which  covers  an  are; 
with  a  radius  of  about  one-half  mile.   (Map  2  ) 
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Characteristics  of  Families 
Affected  by  Dilapidated  Housing 


The  following  information  was  compiled  from  questionnaires 
filled  out  in  a  30  per  cent  sample  housing  survey  of  dilapidated 
housing  conducted  by  the  Division  of  Community  Planning  in 
February,  1967. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FAMILIES  AFFECTED  BY 
DILAPIDATED  HOUSING,  GLEN  ALPINE,  N.  C. 


Seven  Families 
Interviewed 

Family  Size: 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


Average  Family  Size 
Overall  Average 
Family  Size 


White 


4.57 
4.57 


Non- 

White 

White 

Age  Groups: 

Under  5 

6 

5-14 

9 

15-24 

6 

25-34 

3 

35-44 

2 

45-54 

4 

55-64 

2 

65  &  ov 
Sex: 

er 

0 

32 

0 

Male 

19 

0 

Female 

13 

Non- 
White 


Family  Income: 

Under  $1,000 

$1,000-$1,999 

$2,000-$2,999 

$3,000-$3,999 

$4,000-$4,999 

Over  $5,000 

Average  Income,  Head 

of  Household 

Average  Income, 

Family 

Per  Capita  Income 


2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

$2,258 

$2,992 
$   598 


Occupation 
Individual s : 
Agricul ture 
Unskilled   7 
Semi- 
skilled    2 
Skilled 
Professional 

Individuals  Receiving 
Social  Security  or 
Retirement-4 
Families  Receiving 
Welfare     2 
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Table  P  (Continued) 


Housing : 

Renter  Occupied 

Owner  Occupied 

Monthly  Rent: 

$15 

or 

less 

$15 

to 

$19 

$20 

to 

$24 

$25 

to 

$29 

$30 

to 

$39 

$40  or  more 

Average  Monthly  Rent 
Overall  Average 
Monthly  Rent 

Persons  per  Sleeping 
Room 


Dwelling  Units  with 

1.01  or  More  Persons 

per  Room  3 

Per  Cent  of  Dwelling 
Units  with  1.01  or  More 
per  Room  42.8 


White 


$24 
$24 

2.46 


Non- 

Non- 

White 

White 
Facilities: 

White 

Running  Water  - 

Hot  &  cold  water 

inside  the 

dwelling  unit     1 

0 

Cold  water  only 

inside            6 

0 

Running  water  on 
the  property  but 
not  inside        0 

No  running  water  0 

Number  of  Units 

with  Flush 

Toilet  1 

Number  of  Units 
with  Bathtub  or 
Shower  1 


Sewage  Disposal 
Public  Sewer* 

- 

Septic  Tank  or 

Cesspool 
Outside  Privy 
Other 

1 
6 
0 

0 
0 
0 

Number  of  School 
Age  Children 

Number  of  Children 
Presently  Enrolled 

Number  of  Dropouts 


13 


*None  in  entire  town 

Source:   Division  of  Community  Planninj 
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Three  of  the  families  interviewed  had  incomes  that  are 
classified  as  being  below  the  poverty  level  ($3,000).   Of  the 
other  four  interviewed  only  one  family  had  an  income  of  more  than 
$5,000  and  this  is  due  in  part  to  all  but  one  member  of  the  family 
being  employed.   None  of  the  families  interviewed  had  anyone  em- 
ployed in  a  skilled  or  professional  occupation  and  only  two  people 
were  employed  in  a  semi-skilled  capacity.   Seven  people  were  em- 
ployed in  unskilled  occupations. 

All  seven  of  the  families  lived  in  rented  housing  and  paid 
an  average  of  $24.00  per  month  rent  (includes  rent,  water,  elec- 
tricity and  heating).   Rent  this  low  for  a  house  in  this  area 
would  be  classified  as  below  standard. 

Only  one  housing  unit  had  both  hot  and  cold  running  water 
inside  the  unit.   This  same  unit  had  a  flush  toilet  and  bathing 
facilities  as  well  as  a  septic  tank.   The  other  six  units  did  not 
have  an  inside  flush  toilet  or  bathing  facilities,  nor  did  they 
have  running  water  inside  the  unit.   All  water  in  all  seven  of 
the  units  is  from  the  town  system.   (The  town  does  not  have  a 
sewerage  system.) 

The  ratio  of  persons  per  sleeping  room  of  2.46  is  higher 
than  what  is  desirable  and  surely  is  due  in  part  to  the  somewhat 
larger  than  average  families  found  in  several  of  the  units.   A 
more  desirable  ratio  would  be  2.00  or  less  per  sleeping  room.  The 
high  percentage  of  persons  per  room  (42.8%)  is  also  attributable 
to  the  larger  families  who  cannot  afford  more  spacious  accommoda- 
tions because  of  the  low  income  of  the  family. 
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Environmental  Conditions 

The  surroundings  in  which  an  individual  lives  helps  to  deter- 
mine the  health  of  that  individual  which  in  turn  affects  his  income, 
outlook  and  way  of  life.   If  the  surroundings  are  such  that  one 
is  basically  "free"  from  disease,  accidents  and  clutter,  then  it 
can  be  said  that  he  lives  in  a  good  environment.   However,  if  the 
surroundings  are  not  conducive  to  good  health  and  such  that  disease 
and  accident  rates  are  higher  than  in  other  areas,  then  it  can  be 
said  that  the  environmental  conditions  are  not  adequate.   This 
section  of  the  study  will  discuss  environmental  blight  factors  in 
Study  Area  I  in  terms  of  the  following: 

—  dilapidated  housing; 

—  fire  calls; 

—  mixed  land  uses; 

--   thoroughfare  and  traffic  patterns; 

—  lack  of  community  facilities. 

Dilapidated  Housing 

As  indicated  earlier,  dilapidated  housing  is  that  which  is 
not  suitable  for  human  habitation.   Study  Area  I  has  21  units  of 
dilapidated  housing,  of  which  two  are  vacant  at  the  present. 
(Table  N).   These  21  units  represent  about  8.7  per  cent  of  the 
dwelling  units  within  the  area.   The  19  dilapidated  housing  units 
in  use  have  a  population  of  about  74  persons  —  which  represents 
approximately  9  per  cent  of  the  population  in  Study  Area  I.  About 
7.25  acres  of  land  (about  3.5  per  cent  of  the  developed  land  in 
the  study  area)  are  occupied  by  these  dilapidated  units.   Map  4 
gives  the  location  of  the  dilapidated  units. 

A  substantial  amount  of  housing  in  the  area  is  not  adequate 
for  the  health  and  safety  of  the  people  and  should  be  demolished. 
If  the  substandard  housing  is  not  removed,  the  long-range  affect 
on  the  neighborhood  will  be  to  discourage  maintenance  so  that  more 
units  will  become  dilapidated.   This  will  not  only  perpetuate  the 
existing  conditions  but  expand  them  to  include  o;;her  housing  and 
create  more  blight. 
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Fire  Calls 

The  Glen  Alpine  Volunteer  Fire  Department  Chief,  Clyde  M. 
Orders,  indicated  that  only  five  fires  occurred  in  Study  Area  I 
in  1966.   There  were  no  fire  calls  to  substandard  housing  in  Study 
Area  I  in  1966  and  thus  no  correlation  can  be  drawn  between  sub- 
standard housing  and  fire  calls  for  the  preceding  period.   Records 
for  the  preceding  year  give  a  similar  picture.   However,  this  does 
not  preclude  the  fact  that  substandard  housing  may  still  be  a 
prime  fire  hazard  because  of  the  crowded  living  quarters  in  old 
frame  houses,  inadequate  storage  of  trash  and  discarded  items, 
possible  faulty  electrical  wiring,  unsafe  heating  arrangements, 
and  the  like.   These  conditions  all  tend  to  be  found  in  greater 
concentration  in  blighted  areas. 

Mixed  Land  Use 

Mixed  land  use  is  the  existence  of  one  or  more  types  of 
buildings  of  one  character  and  use  in  an  area  that  is  of  a  differ- 
ent predominant  character.   Usually  this  involves  the  existence 
of  commercial  or  industrial  enterprises  in  a  largely  residential 
area  —  and  as  such  creates  noise,  air  pollution,  or  traffic  that 
adversely  affects  the  housing  and  people  living  there. 

Map  3  (Generalized  Existing  Land  Use)  shows  that  in  that 
part  of  Study  Area  I  between  Mill  Street  and  Main  Street  there 
are  three  structures  that  are  of  a  different  character  than  that 
of  the  predominantly  residential  character.   One  of  these  is  an 
old  grist  mill  located  on  Mill  Street  which  is  no  longer  in  use 
and  is  itself  in  a  dilapidated  state.   The  other  two  front  on 
both  Mill  Street  and  Main  Street,  one  being  an  old  store  of  some 
type  which  is  deteriorating  and  the  bottom  level  of  which  is  used 
as  a  housing  unit,  and  the  other  being  an  abandoned  hosiery  mill 
which  is  also  in  a  deteriorating  state.   The  railroad  is  also 
located  adjacent  to  the  residential  housing  that  is  found  between 
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Mill  and  Main  Streets,  and  the  Pitts  Lumber  Yard  is  across  the 
railroad  from  part  of  the  housing. 

Mixed  land  uses  in  other  parts  of  Study   Area  I  are  almost 
nonexistent  and  thus  no  correlation  can  be  drawn  between  mixed 
land  use  and  the  substandard  housing  scattered  throughout  the 
area . 

Thoroughfare  and  Traffic  Patterns 

Heavy  traffic  volumes  along  residential  streets  are  usually 
a  contributing  factor  to  blighting  because  of  the  mixed  land  uses 
attracting  the  heavy  traffic  into  or  through  the  area  —  thus 
creating  increased  noise,  fumes,  litter  and  safety  hazards.   How- 
ever, the  average  daily  24-hour  traffic  counts  made  in  1965  by 
the  North  Carolina  State  Highway  Commission  indicate  that  traffic 
on  residential  streets  in  Study  Area  I  is  not  heavy  enough  to  be 
a  contributing  factor  in  the  blighting  of  the  housing  in  the  area. 
Neither  is  there  a  correlation  between  unpaved  streets  and  dilap- 
idated housing  in  the  area.   (Map  4) 

Lack  of  Community  Facilities 

In  a  large  city  a  lack  of  such  community  facilities  as  water 
and  sewerage  systems,  recreation  areas  and  facilities,  garbage 
collectionj  police  and  fire  protection,  and  nearby  schools  are 
contributing  factors  to  blighted  neighborhoods.   None  of  these  is 
absent  in  Study  Area  I  with  the  exception  of  a  municipal  or  private 
sewerage  system.   But  even  the  absence  of  a  sewerage  system  is  not 
necessarily  a  contributing  factor  here  as  the  whole  study  area 
does  not  have  such  a  system  but  uses  septic  tanks  or  outside 
privies.   The  lack  of  public  sewerage  system  does  not  excuse  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  outside  privies  is  not  a  healthy  situation 
and  septic  tanks  are  not  a  permanent  solution.   No  correlation 
can  be  drawn  between  the  lack  of  community  facilities  and  sub- 
standard housing. 
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Social  Conditions 

As  the  physical  environment  reflects  social-economic  char- 
acteristics, so,  conversely,  do  social-economic  conditions  re- 
flect the  physical  environment.   Thus,  social  conditions,  result- 
ing from  blight  create  a  problem  In  terms  of  health,  medical, 
police  and  welfare  expenses  as  well  as  giving  the  people  living 
in  the  blighted  conditions  a  feeling  of  alienation  from  the  larger 
society  and  community. 

While  a  study  of  social  conditions  normally  covers  such 
areas  as  stillbirths,  infant  deaths,  tuberculosis,  venereal  dis- 
ease, dependent  and  neglect  cases,  adult  arrests,  and  juvenile 
delinquency,  information  furnished  by  the  Burke  County  Health 
Department,  the  Burke  County  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and 
the  Glen  Alpine  Police  Department  indicates  that  these  poor  social 
conditions  are  not  prevalent  in  Study  Area  I. 

Public  welfare  cases  do  not  appear  to  be  as  significant  as 
might  be  expected  as  a  concomitant  of  blight.   The  Burke  County 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  was  unable  to  give  a  specific  break- 
down as  to  location  of  cases;  however,  the  following  Information 
was  available  for  the  entire  planning  area  (Study  Areas  I  and  II 
combined) : 

ten  cases  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 

children; 

ten  cases  of  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 

disabled; 
twenty  cases  of  old  age  assistance; 

six  cases  of  aid  to  the  blind; 

no  cases  classified  as  neglect  at  this  time; 

two  children  on  probation  from  the  Juvenile 

Court ; 

one  child  in  training  school. 
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Because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  information  as  to  location,  no 
direct  correlation  can  be  made  between  public  welfare  and  blighted 
housing.   However,  the  30  per  cent  sample  housing  survey  of  dilap- 
idated housing  did  indicate  that  two  families  living  in  dilapidated 
housing  receive  welfare  aid. 

Only  one  case  of  venereal  disease  was  reported  in  the  area 
in  1966,  for  which  no  address  was  available,  and  no  cases  of 
tuberculosis  were  reported.   Glen  Alpine  police  records  likewise 
gave  no  correlation  between  blight  and  adult  arrests  or  juvenile 
del inquency . 


Summary  and  Recommendations 

Existing  Land  Use  and  Housing  Conditions 

All  of  the  range  of  land  uses  are  included  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  study  area,  from  residential  to  commercial  to 
industrial.   (See  Map  3,  Table  N)   By  far  the  major  use  is  resi- 
dential.  The  housing  —  which  numbers  242  units  —  is  for  the 
most  part  sound,  with  scattered  units  of  deteriorating  (21)  and 
dilapidated  (21)  housing.   Of  the  dilapidated  units  there  is  one 
major  concentration  located  near  the  center  of  town  between  Mill 
Street  and  Main  Street  (which  is  also  U.S.  Highway  70).   Ten  of 
the  21  dilapidated  units  are  located  in  this  area,  as  well  as  one 
large  dilapidated  grist  mill  and  several  deteriorating  structures. 
A  small  group  of  four  dilapidated  units  is  located  between  the 
railroad  ^and  U.S.  Highway  70  West  near  the  town  limits. 

Population  Characteristics 

The  1967  estimated  population  for  the  study  area  is  816, 
with  about  74  persons  (or  9  per  cent  of  the  population)  living 
in  dilapidated  housing  units.   An  age  group  breakdown  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  not  available  for  1967  or  from  1960  census  data. 


Environmental  and  Social  Factors 
that  Contribute  to  Blight 

The  following  are  some  of  the  factors  that  usually  contribute 
to  blight  and  which  were  Identified  in  this  study  area: 

—  Nineteen  houses  that  are  in  use  In  the  study  area  are 
in  a  dilapidated  condition.   (Two  other  dilapidated 
houses  are  presently  vacant.) 

—  Twenty-one  houses  that  are  in  use  in  the  study  area  are 
in  a  deteriorating  condition;  however,  they  are 
scattered  and  present  no  definite  pattern. 

Inadequate  lot  sizes  exist  in  some  locations,  notably 
between  Mill  Street  and  Main  Street. 

There  is  mixed  land  use  between  Mill  Street  and  Main 
Street. 

-._   Some  dwelling  units  are  overcrowded^ 

Lack  of  certain  sanitary  facilities  (hot  running  water 

and  indoor  flush  toilets)  In  the  substandard  units. 

Low  incomes  of  families  occupying  substandard  housing. 

High  number  of  unskilled  workers  living  in  substandard 

housing. 


Recommendations  for  Physical  Improvements 

1.  Adopt  and  subsequently  enforce  housing,  building, 
plumbing,  and  electrical  codes  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  people. 

2.  Adopt  and  subsequently  enforce  a  subdivision  ordinance 
to  control  lot  size  and  platting,  street  alignment, 
and  so  forth. 


3.   A 
P 


4. 


dopt  and  subsequently  enforce  a  zoning  ordinance  to 
revent  mixed  land  use  and  poor  utilization  of  the  land, 

Remove  dilapidated  old  grist  mill  on  Mill  Street;  also 
remove  the  area's  dilapidated  residences.  (The  removal 
of  dilapidated  housing  in  the  town,  and  particularly  in 
the  area  between  Mill  Street  and  Main  Street,  should  be 
done  by  the  landowner.   By  the  use  of  persuasion  and 
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code  enforcement  this  can  be  accomplished.   However, 
if  the  landowner  cannot  be  persuaded  or  the  enforce- 
ment of  codes  fails,  then  as  a  last  resort  a  redevel- 
opment project  could  be  undertaken.) 

5.  Landscape  and  beautify  thoroughfares. 

6.  Flx-up-paint-up  and  beautify  deteriorating  housing  and 
such  structures  as  the  old  knitting  mill  on  Main  Street. 

7.  Work  toward  development  of  a  sewerage  system  for  the 
town. 

8.  Work  toward  the  provision  of  at  least  20  public  bousing 
units  for  low  income  families.   Likely  sites  are  between 
Hennessee  Street  and  the  present  school  behind  the  hous- 
ing on  Church  Street;  between  Catawba  Street  and  Butler 
Street;  and  between  Pea  Ridge  Street  and  Butler  Street. 

9.  Improve  the  street  intersection  of  London  Street  and 
the  street  coming  out  from  the  school  to  correct  the 
blind  spot  created  by  the  hill. 

10.  Connect  the  new  street  off  Bright  Street  with  Linville 
Street  and  the  new  street  west  of  Reep  Street,  and  pave 
the   streets. 

11.  Connect  the  street  behind  the  grocery  store  on  West 
Linville  Street  with  the  new  street  off  Bright  Street 
and  subsequently  improve  and  pave  the  street. 

12.  Construct  new  streets  between  Pea  Ridge  Street  and 
Catawba  Street,  and  between  Pea  Ridge  Street  and  Lail 
Road,  with  a  possible  connection  in  the  vicinity  of 
Parker  Street. 

13.  Construct  a  street  between  Hennessee  Street  and  State 
Road  1148,  and  between  State  Road  1148  and  Scott  Street. 

14.  Establish  a  park-playground  in  the  Pea  Ridge  Street 
neighborhood. 


STUDY  AREA  II 

Study  Area  II  is  the  one-mile  fringe  around  the  Town  of  Glen 
Alpine.   It  begins  at  the  town  limits  and  extends  outward  for 
one  mile  in  all  directions.   (Map  2) 
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tPharacterlstlcs  of  Families 
Affected  by  Dilapidated  Housing 

The  following  information  was  compiled  from  questionnaires 
filled  out  in  a  30  per  cent  sample  housing  survey  of  dilapidated 
housing  conducted  by  the  Division  of  Community  Planning  in 
February,  1967. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FAMILIES  AFFECTED  BY 
TABLE  Q  DILAPIDATED  HOUSING,  GLEN  ALPINE,  N.  C. 


Eight  Families 

Non- 

Non- 

Interviewed 

White 

White 

White 

White 

Family  Size: 

Age  Groups: 

1 

1 

1 

Under  5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5-14 

2 

2 

3 

1 

15-24 

2 

4 

1 

1 

25-34 

2 

3 

5 

35-44 

6 

1 

45-54 

2 

7 

55-64 

1 

4 

8  or  more 

65  &  over 
Sex: 

2 

1 

4 

4 

13 

10 

Average  Family 

Size: 

3.25 

2 

.50 

Male 

6 

6 
4 

Overall  Average 

Female 

7 

Family  Size: 
Family  Income: 

2, 

.88 

Occupation 

Under  $1,000 

1 

Individuals 

$1,000-$1,999 

Agriculture 

3 

$2,000-$2,999 

1 

Unskilled 

$3,000-$3,999 

2 

Semi-Skilled 

1 

1 

$4,000-$4,999 

1 

1 

Skilled 

Over  $5,000 

Professional 

Average  Income, 

Head 

Individuals  R 

eceiving 

of  Household 

$2,664 

$3 

,22b 

Social  Securi 

ty 

or 

Average  Income, 

Retirement 

2 

2 

Family 
Per  Capita 

$3,109 

$3 

,35/ 

Families  Rece 

iv 

ing 

Welfare 

0 

0 

Income 

$   717 

$1 

,343 

. 



_  _  -  — 
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TABLE  Q  (Continued) 


White 

Non- 
White 

White 

Non- 
White 

3 
1 

2 
2 

Facilities: 
Running  Water  - 
Hot  &  cold  water 
inside  the 
dwelling  unit   0 

0 

2 

Cold  water 

only  inside     2 

2 

1 

Running  water 

1 

1 

on  the  property 
but  not  inside  0 

0 

Housing : 

Renter  Occupied 
Owner  Occupied 

Monthly  Rent: 

$  15  or  less 

$15  to  $19 

$20  to  $24 

$25  to  $29 

$30  to  $39 

$40  or  more 

Average  Monthly  Rent  $21.33    $28.00   ^°  running 

Overall  Average  water  2         2 

Monthly  Rent  $24.00       Number  of  Units 

Persons  per  Sleeping  '"^^^    Flush 

Room  1.44      1.25   toilet  0         0 

Dwelling  Units  with  Number  of  Units 

1.01  or  More  Persons  ^^^^    Bathtub  or 

per  Room  1  0    Shower  0         0 

Per  Cent  of  Dwelling  Sewage  Disposal  - 

Units  with  1.01  or  Public  Sewer* 

More  per  Room  12.5  Septic  Tank  or 

Cesspool  0  0 
Outside  Privy  4  4 
Other  0         0 


Number  of  School 

Age  Children  2  1 

Number  of  Children 

Presently  Enrolled       2  1 

Number  of  Dropouts       0  0 


*None  in  entire  town 

Source:   Division  of  Community  Planning 
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Table  Q  reveals  that  at  least  two  of  the  families  interviewed 
had  incomes  of  less  than  $3^000  such  that  they  are  below  the  pover- 
ty level.   Two  families  did  not  respond  to  answers  concerning  their 
income  but  it  can  be  reasonably  assumed  that  their  incomes  corres- 
pond to  those  reported.   None  of  the  families  interviewed  reported 
an  income  of  over  $5,000.   None  of  the  families  interviewed  reported 
anyone  employed  in  a  skilled  or  professional  occupation  and  only 
two  people  were  employed  in  a  semi-skilled  capacity.   Three  people 
were  employed  in  unskilled  occupations  and  the  occupations  of  two 
people  were  unknown. 

Only  five  of  the  eight  families  interviewed  lived  in  rented 
housing.   They  paid  an  average  of  $24,00  per  month,  which  included 
rent,  water,  electricity  and  heating.   The  three  families  who  lived 
in  owner-occupied  housing  had  payments  ranging  from  $45.00  to  $60.00 
(also  includes  heating,  water  and  electricity).   In  each  case  the 
land  and  housing  unit  will  be  payed  for  within  the  next  five  years. 
The  substandard  condition  of  the  owner-occupied  housing  units  may, 
in  part,  be  attributed  to  the  families  being  hard  pressed  to  meet 
the  payments  and  other  necessities  to  the  extent  that  they  are  un- 
able to  exercise  the  normal  maintenance  to  the  units. 

The  number  of  persons  per  sleeping  room  --  1.44  for  whites 
and  1.25  for  non-whites  ~  is  not  high  and  is  within  acceptable 
limits.   Only  one  of  the  eight  dilapidated  units  surveyed  had  more 
than  1.01  persons  per  room,  but  even  this  one  case  is  not  excessive 
as  there  are  six  people  living  in  a  five  room  unit,  and  four  of 
these  people  are  under  ten  years  of  age. 

Facilities  are  somewhat  limited  in  that  there  are  no  flush 
toilets,  bathtubs,  showers,  sewers,  septic  tanks,  or  hot  running 
water  inside  any  of  the  eight  dwelling  units  surveyed.   Four  of  the 
units  had  cold  running  water  inside  the  house,  and  four  do  not. 
Only  one  of  the  units  is  connected  to  the  Glen  Alpine  water  system, 
while  the  others  get  water  from  individual  wells.   All  units  used 
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outside  privies  for  sewage  disposal.   The  possibility  of  connecting 
to  a  town  sewerage  system  does  not  exist  as  there  is  no  sewerage 
system  in  the  town. 

Environmental  Conditions 

The  surroundings  in  which  an  individual  lives  helps  to  deter- 
mine the  health  of  that  individual,  which  in  turn  affects  his  in- 
come, outlook  and  way  of  life.   This  section  will  discuss  environ- 
mental blight  factors  in  Study  Area  II  in  terms  of  the  following: 

--   dilapidated  housing; 

■ —   fire  calls; 

--   mixed  land  use; 

thoroughfare  and  traffic  patterns; 

lack  of  community  facilities. 

Dilapidated  Housing 

Housing  that  is  unfit  for  human  habitation  is  classified  as 
dilapidated.   Study  Area  II  has  31  units  that  are  dilapidated,  of 
which  25  are  in  use  and  six  are  vacant.   (Table  N)    The  31  units 
represent  about  8.7  per  cent  of  the  housing  units  in  Study  Area  II. 
The  25  dilapidated  housing  units  in  use  have  a  population  of  about 
109  people,  which  is  approximately  9  per  cent  of  the  population  in 
Study  Area  II.   The  dilapidated  housing  units  occupy  about  10.7 
acres  of  land,  which  represents  about  2.4  per  cent  of  the  developed 
land  in  Study  Area  II.   The  locations  of  the  dilapidated  units  are 
shown  on  Map  5. 

Fire  Calls 

Information  furnished  by  Fire  Chief  Clyde  M.  Orders,  of  the 
Glen  Alpine  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  shows  that  in  1966  there 
were  five  fires  in  Study  Area  II.       All  five  occurred  on  the 
western  and  northwestern  sides  of  Glen  Alpine,  and  none  of  the 
calls  was  to  deteriorating  or  dilapidated  housing  units.  Therefore, 
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no  correlation  can  be  drawn  between  substandard  housing  and  fire 
calls  for  the  preceding  year.   Records  of  the  preceding  year  give 
a  similar  picture.   However,  this  does  not  preclude  the  fact  that 
substandard  housing  is  often  a  prime  fire  hazard  because  of  its 
nature  and  condition. 

Mixed  Land  Use 

Mixed  land  use  is  the  existence  of  one  or  more  types  of  build- 
ings of  one  character  and  use  in  an  area  that  is  of  a  different 
predominant  character  or  type.   Usually  this  involves  the  existence 
of  commercial  or  i  ndustrial  enterprises  in  a  largely  residential 
area,  such  as  to  create  noise,  air  pollution,  or  traffic  that  ad- 
versely affects  the  housing  and  people  living  there. 

Map  3  (Generalized  Land  Use)  shows  that  in  Study  Area  II  there 
is  little  mixed  land  use.   Only  in  one  case  does  mixed  land  use 
exert  an  adverse  affect  on  housing  and  this  is  at  the  end  of  Lail 
Road  ( SR  1225)  where  there  is  an  automobile  repair  garage  with 
junked  automobiles  and  parts  of  automobiles  on  the  property.  The 
housing  here  is  at  present  in  a  deteriorating  state,  which  may  be 
in  part  due  to  the  garage  and  the  surrounding  junk.   One  other 
case  of  mixed  land  use  occurs  on  U.S.  70  East  near  SR  1150  and 
SR  1151  and  the  overpass  of  the  railroad,  but  as  yet  does  not  seem 
to  have  affected  housing.   However,  unless  proper  zoning  controls 
are  put  into  effect  and  properly  enforced,  mixed  land  use  could 
become  a  serious  problem  in  various  places  in  the  future. 

Thoroughfare  and  Traffic  Patterns 

Heavy  traffic  volumes  along  residential  streets,  inadequate 
widths,  poor  design,  or  unpaved  streets  are  usually  contributing 
factors  in  blighted  areas.  However,  the  average  daily  24-hour 
traffic  counts  made  in  1965  by  the  N.C.  State  Highway  Commission 
indicate  that  traffic  on  residential  streets  in  Study  Area  II  is 
not  heavy  enough  to  be  a  contributing  factor  to  blight. 
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GLEN   ALPINE 


STUDY    AREA    II 
BLIGHTING    FACTORS 


LEGEND 

•  DILAPIDATED     HOUSING 

•  DETERIORATING     HOUSING 
Hi^H      UNPAVED    STREETS 
■■^      POOR     STREET     DESIGN 


While  there  is  apparently  no  direct  correlation  between  un- 
paved  streets,  inadequate  width,  and  poor  road  patterns,  it  can  be 
seen  from  Map  5  that  a  higher  number  of  deteriorating  and  dilapi- 
dated housing  is  located  on  unpaved  and  deadend  roads  in  the  study 
area  than  on  paved  and  continuous  streets.   Thus,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  these  blighting  factors  have  had  some  influence  on  the  hous- 
ing and  people  where  these  conditions  exist. 

Lack  of  Community  Facilities 

While  a  lack  of  such  community  facilities  as  water  and  sewer- 
age systems,  recreation  areas  and  facilities,  garbage  collection, 
police  and  fire  protection,  and  nearby  schools  are  contributing 
factors  in  blighted  neighborhoods  in  larger  cities,  none  of  these 
appear  to  be  blighting  factors  in  Study  Area  II  as  all  but  a  sewer- 
age system  are  present  in  one  form  or  another.   The  town  water 
system  serves  many  areas  outside  the  town  limits  and  where  it  is 
not  extended  there  are  wells  that  are  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people.   No  municipal  or  private  sewerage  system  exists  in 
the  area  and  none  is  available  from  the  town  which  itself  does 
not  have  such  a  system.   However,  the  development  of  a  public 
sewerage  system  is  necessary  or  development  in  the  area  will  be 
stunted.   Such  a  system,  where  possible,  should  be  extended  out- 
side the  town  to  such  locations  as  the  Giles  Subdivision,  Lail 
Road,  U.S.  70  East  and  West,  and  other  developed  or  developing 
areas.   No  correlation  can  be  drawn  between  the  lack  of  community 
facilities  and  dilapidated  housing. 

Social  Conditions 


A  study  of  the  social  conditions  normally  covers  such  areas 
as  stillbirths,  infant  deaths,  tuberculosis,  venereal  disease, 
dependent  and  neglect  cases,  adult  arrests,  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency.  However,  as  for  Study  Area  II,  information  furnished  by 
the  Burke  County  Health  Department,  the  Burke  County  Department  of 
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Public  Welfare,  and  the  Glen  Alpine  Police  Department  indicates 
that  these  social  conditions  are  not  prevalent.   The  lack  of 
sufficient  information  as  to  location  allows  for  no  direct  corre- 
lation betveen  public  welfare  and  blighted  housing.   However,  the 
30  per  cent  sample  housing  survey  of  dilapidated  housing  did  indi. 
cate  that  none  of  the  families  living  in  dilapidated  housing  re- 
ceived welfare  aid.   Health  and  police  records,  likewise,  gave  no 
correlation  between  blight  and  the  aforementioned  factors  such  as 
tuberculosis,  venereal  disease,  adult  arrests  or  juvenile  delin- 
quency . 


Summary  and  Recommendations 

Existing  Land  Use  and  Housing  Conditions 

All  of  the  range  of  land  uses  are  included  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  study  area,  from  residential  to  commercial  to  indus- 
trial to  agricultural.   (See  Map  3,   Table  N.)   Except  for  agricul- 
tural or  vacant  land,  residential  use  is  by  far  the  major  use  of 
the  land.   The  housing,  which  numbers  357  units,  is  for  the  most 
part  sound,  with  scattered  units  of  deteriorating  (73)  and  dilapi- 
dated (31)  housing.   Six  of  the  dilapidated  units  are  presently 
vacant.   Deteriorating  housing  appears  to  have  no  particular  pattern 
but  is  scattered  throughout  the  study  area.   Only  two  small  areas 
of  dilapidated  housing  are  found  in  the  study  area  with  the  rest 
scattered  and  having  no  particular  pattern.   One  small  concentra- 
tion of  four  houses  is  located  on  SR  1283  about  one-half  mile  west 
of  the  town  limits.   Six  houses  are  located  on  SR  1145  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  west  of  the  town  limits  and  off  U.S.  70. 

Population  Characteristics 

The  1967  estimated  population  for  Study  Area  II  is  1,320. 
About  9  per  cent  of  the  population,  or  109  people,  in  the  study 
area  are  living  in  dilapidated  housing.   An  age  group  breakdown  of 
the  population  for  1967  or  from  1960  census  data  is  not  available. 
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Environmental  and  Social  Factors 
That  Contribute  to  Blight 

The  following  are  some  of  the  factors  that  usually  contribute 
to  blight  that  were  Identified  in  this  study  area: 

--   Twenty-five  occupied  houses  in  the  study  area  are  in  a 
dilapidated  condition.   (Six  other  dilapidated  houses 
are  presently  vacant.) 

—  Seventy-three  houses  that  are  in  use  in  the  study  area 
are  in  a  deteriorating  conditions;  however,  they  are 
scattered  and  present  no  definite  pattern. 

—  Inadequate  lot  sizes  and  poor  lot  design  in  some  locations; 
notable  on  SR  1145  and  off  U.S.  70  East  about  one-half 
mile  from  the  town  limits. 

Unpaved,  inadequate  widths,  and  poor  road  patterns. 

Mixed  land  use  at  the  end  of  Lail  Road  (SR  1225),  and 

on  U.S.  70  East  near  SR  1150  and  SR  1151  and  the  overpass 
of  the  railroad. 

Low  incomes  of  families  occupying  substandard  housing. 

High  number  of  unskilled  workers  living  in  substandard 

housing . 


tcommendatlons  for  Physical  Improvements 

1.  While  the  town  is  presently  not  authorized  to  exercise 
zoning  in  the  one-mile  fringe  area,  it  is  recommended 
that  such  authority  be  requested  from  the  General  Assembly 
and  that  a  zoning  ordinance  be  adopted  and  enforced  for 
the  town  and  its  perimeter  area. 

2.  Since  most  of  the  study  area  is  undeveloped,  subdivision 
design  control  is  needed  to  insure  that  any  new  develop- 
ment creates  the  type  of  area  in  which  people  will  enjoy 
living. 

3    Pave,  widen,  and  landscape  the  unpaved  roads  that  have  a 
substantial  number  of  houses  located  on  them,  e.g., 
SR  1145  and  SR  1278. 
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4.  Fix-up-paint-up  and  beautify  deteriorating  homes  and  raze 
dilapidated  structures. 

5.  Consider  in  conjunction  with  Study  Area  I  the  feasibility 
of  public  housing  for  low  income  families. 

6.  Work  toward  the  annexation  of  the  area  west  of  town  on 
Linville  Street  from  the  town  limits  to  the  intersection 
of  SR  1227  and  down  the  Lail  Road  (SR  1225)  to  about  its 
intersection  with  SR  1208. 

7.  Construct  a  new  street  between   Pea  Ridge  Street  and  Lail 
Road,  with  a  possible  connection  at  Parker  Street. 

8.  Construct  a  new  road  from  SR  1168  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Giles  Subdivision  to  Allen  Street  extended  and  on  to 

U.S.  70  East. 

9.  Construct  a  new  road  from  Allen  Street  extended  to  SR  1150 
at  the  intersection  of  the  present  road  coming  from 
States  Industries  and  the  other  industrial  plants. 

10.  Establish  a  park-playground  in  the  general  area  of  the 
Giles  Subdivision  south-southeast  of  the  present  town 
limits. 

11.  Establish  a  park-playground  in  the  general  area  of  SR  1203 
and  SR  1145. 

12.  Establish  a  park-playground  in  the  general  area  of  Lail 
Road,  Linville  Street  and  Cemetery  Street  —  or  possibly 
farther  out  Lail  Road  depending  on  the  location  of  a 
park-playground  in  the  Pea  Ridge  Street  neighborhood. 

(See  Study  Area  I  Recommendations  for  Physical  Improvements 
#14.) 

13.  Study  the  feasibility  of  extending  any  future  sewerage 
system  for  the  town  to  the  urbanized  or  urbanizing  areas 
of  Study  Area  II. 
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GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Documentation  of  blighted  areas  permits  precise  identification 
of  blight  and  blighting  factors.   However,  it  is  one  thing  to  in- 
ventory the  location  and  extent  of  blight  and  blighting  factors, 
but  more  difficult  to  recommend  a  meaningful  program  of  blight 
control  and  elimination.   Any  blight  control  and  elimination  pro- 
gram must  consider  all  blighting  factors,  for  blight  is  not  term- 
inal and  any  action  taken  to  alleviate  blight  must  be  comprehensive 
and  must  have  the  support  of  the  citizens  of  Glen  Alpine. 

ECONOMIC 

A  lack  of  adequate  education  and  employment  skills  along  with 
advanced  age  and  bad  health  have  produced  inadequate  family 
incomes,  which  is  the  factor  from  which  most  of  the  blight 
problems  stem.   Any  action  program  for  blight  control  which 
does  not  offer  a  program  to  solve  these  education  and  employ- 
ment deficiencies  cannot  have  much  long-range  effect.  Emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  at  least  a  high  school  or  technical  school 
education.   Skills  taught  to  unskilled  workers  vill  help  them 
to  become  more  productive  members  of  society;  however,  in- 
creased employment  opportunities  must  be  made  available  for 
these  newly  trained  workers,  for  without  proper  jobs  their 
skills  are  useless. 

SOCIAL 

Public  assistance  must  be  provided  for  the  aged,  the  disabled, 
and  others  to  insure  basic  needs.   Health  services  are  needed 
for  those  who  are  unable  to  afford  private  medical  or  hospital 
services.   Public  housing  is  about  the  only  adequate  housing 
this  group  of  people  can  afford.   Therefore,  public  housing 
should  be  provided  and  these  people  offered  public  housing 
accommodations . 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

The  lack  of  proper  physical  surroundings  affects  the  health, 
income  and  outlook  and  way  of  life  of  an  individual.  There- 
fore, a  program  to  eliminate  blight  and  blighting  factors 
must  of  necessity  include  actions  to  improve  the  physical 
atmosphere  in  which  people  live. 
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Codes 


Adequate  housing  and  building  codes  are  mandatory  in  curbing 
the  spread  of  blight  in  existing  housing  and  in  preventing 
blight  in  future  housing.   The  following  codes  should  be 
adopted  and  enforced  by  the  Town  of  Glen  Alpine  in  order  to 
meet  this  requirement.   (County-wide  adoption  and  enforcement 
would  probably  be  most  effective.) 

Building  Code  —  enforces  safety  and  quality  requirements 

through  structural  standards  and  the  speci- 
fications of  minimum  fire  protection  measures. 

Electrical  Code  --  provides  a  standard  guide  for  the  instal- 
lation of  electrical  wiring  and  equipment  and 
provides  all  the  necessary  safeguards  for 
many  different  types  of  electrical  work. 

Plumbing  Code  —  provides  rules  and  regulations  for  the  proper 
installation  of  plumbing  and  heating  fixtures. 

Mj.nimum  Housing  Code  (Applies  only  to  the  Town)  —  sets  forth 
minimum  physical  standards  for  occupancy  of 
buildings  for  human  habitation.  Proper  en- 
forcement can  help  alleviate  blighted  areas 
by  requiring  the  demolition  of  unfit  struc- 
tures while  insuring  the  repair  and  alteration 
of  structures  which  can  feasibly  be  repaired. 


Ordinances 


In  order  to  prevent  blight  in  future  housing  and  to  eliminate 
the  spread  of  blight  in  existing  housing,  a  zoning  ordinance 
and  a  set  of  subdivision  regulations  must  be  adopted.   While 
the  town  does  not  presently  have  such  controls,  they  will  be 
prepared  within  the  next  few  months  under  the  planning  program 
now  in  progress. 

Zoning  Ordinance  —  The  use  of  a  zoning  ordinance  in  delineat- 
ing  various  zoning  districts  and  the  creation 
of  land  use  restrictions  in  each  district  can 
control  the  use  of  land  and  prevent  the  spread 
of  blight. 
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Zoning  aids  in  the  prevention  of  blight  by 
providing  for: 

—  desirable  residential  densities; 

—  appropriate  land  use  patterns; 
sufficient  lot  sizes; 

—  ample  open  areas; 

—  adequate  off-street  parking. 

Subdivision  Regulations  —  The  lack  of  subdivision  controls 
which  permitted  improper  layout  of  streets, 
poor  lot  design,  and  the  platting  of  marginal 
land  has  been  partially  responsible  for 
existing  blight. 

The  adoption  of  adequate  subdivision  regula- 
tions will  help  in  the  prevention  of  blight  in 
the  future  by  providing  for: 

—  lots  large  enough  to  minimize  sanitary 
problems  in  areas  where  wells  and  septic 
tanks  are  used; 

—  roads  or  streets  wide  enough  to  be 
accepted ; 

—  adequate  utilities  and  services  to  meet 
the  future  demand; 

proper  development  to  fit  in  with  the 
rest  of  the  community; 

—  proper  monuments  and  markers; 

—  proper  recording  of  land  or  plat. 

Housing  and  building  codes,  zoning  ordinances  and  subdivision 
regulations  are  within  themselves  of  little  value.   It  is 
only  through  adequate  administration  and  strict  enforcement 
that  the  objectives  of  preventing  and  eliminating  blight  can 
be  realized. 


Urban  Renewal 


From  the  basic  data  gathered  in  the  neighborhood  analysis  it 
is  possible  to  classify  the  city  into  generalized  planning 
areas  for  treatment.   There  are  four  types  of  treatment  which 
are  generally  used  —  depending  on  the  extent  of  renewal 
needed. 
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Development  —  for  vacant  areas  contiguous  to 
and  surrounding  the  newest  residential  areas 
in  the  town. 

Conservation  . —  where  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  housing  is  substandard,  the  age  of 
structures  is  less  than  that  in  more  deter- 
iorated areas,  and  where  there  is  little 
divergence  from  stable  and  acceptable  land 
use  patterns;  also,  where  the  feasibility  of 
replanning  for  improvement  seems  apparent 
because  both  property  owners  and  public  ser- 
vices could  conceivably  cooperate  on 
improvements . 

Rehabil itation  —  areas  utilmately  in  probable 
need  of  clearance  (between  10  and  50  per  cent 
of  the  housing  may  be  substandard)  but  treat- 
able by  organized  and  systematic  enforcement 
of  minimum  housing  standards  and  cooperation 
of  property  owners  in  upgrading  and  maintain- 
ing buildings  so  that  at  least  10  years  of 
additional  life  may  be  added  to  the  housing. 

Redevelopment  --  truly  blighted  areas  in  need 
of  complete  clearance  and  rebuilding  charac- 
terized by  basically  unsuitable  land  use, 
better  than  50  per  cent  substandard  housing, 
and  a  density  of  population  far  above  accept- 
able standards. 

Development  of  primarily  vacant  lands  will  be  treated  in  the 
Land  Development  Plan  and  will  therefore  not  be  detailed  in 
this  study  —  except  to  note  that  the  codes  and  ordinances 
mentioned  earlier  must  be  put  into  effect  in  order  to  protect 
and  control  development  of  such  vacant  land. 

In  treatment  of  blight  and  blighting  factors  by  conservation 
and  rehabilitation,  one  of  the  best  approaches  is  to  have 
civic  and  garden  clubs  undertake  and  execute  projects  in  these 
areas.   Some  of  the  typical  projects  have  been: 

--   to  landscape  the  grounds  of  schools  and 
other  public  buildings; 

—  to  clean  up  vacant  lots  and  create  play- 
fields  and  parks; 

— —   to  sponsor  contests  for  the  cleanest  and 
best  landscaped  yards; 

—  to  encourage  the  demolition  of  dilapidated 
buildings ; 
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—  to  encourage  and  participate  in  a  street 
tree  planting  program; 

to  sponsor  cl ean-up-f ix-up-paint-up 
campaigns | 

—  to  publicize  the  economic  as  well  as  the 
social  values  of  beaut  i  ficat  ion  :; 

, to  encourage  support  of  town  officials 

in  their  enforcement  of  codes  and 
ordinance  s . 

Treatment  by  conservation  and  rehabilitation  is  also  carried 
out  through  the  enforcement  of  housing  codes,  building  codes, 
and  public  health  regulations.   The  ordinances  establish 
control  and  prevent  blight  and  blighting  factors. 

Treatment  by  redevelopment  is  a  drastic  last  resort  which  is 
expensive  and  time  consuming.   This  type  of  treatment  is  based 
on  a  general  plan  for  the  clearance  and/or  rehabilitation  of 
the  neighborhood.   The  Federal  Government  has  recognized  that 
towns  normally  do  not  have  the  financial  resources  to  cope 
with  blight  problems  on  a  large  scale.   For  this  reason  the 
Urban  Renewal  program  was  established,  offering  three-fourths 
Federal  grants  to  cover  the  costs  involved  in  acquiring  and 
removing  dilapidated  or  obsolete  buildings,  installing  adequate 
utilities  and  streets.   The  town  bears  one-fourth  of  the  net 
project  cost  (the  gross  project  cost  required  to  buy  and 
improve  the  land  less  monies  received  for  resale  of  the  land;. 
Funds  spent  by  the  town  and  state  for  street  improvements, 
utility  improvements  and  other  such  programs  in  the  project 
area  can  be  counted  as  part  of  the  town's  one-fourth  share  of 
the  net  project  cost.   The  re-use  of  the  land  may  be  for  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  residential  or  public  use,  or  a  combin- 
ation of  these  —  depending  on  the  re-use  plan  for  the  area. 

Map  6,  Recommended  Treatment  Areas,  shows  the  recommended 
treatment  in  a  general  way  for  various  parts  of  the  planning 
area.   More  detailed  surveys  and  analysis  of  problem  areas 
will,  of  course,  be  needed  before  any  project  work  commences. 


Public  Housing 

A  program  of  clearance  of  blighted  housing  to  be  effective 
must  provide  for  the  relocation  of  the  people  into  suitable 
standard  housing.   This  housing  may  take  the  form  of  low  rent 
public  housing  or  low  rent  private  ^°"  ^^"8  "^f  ^^'^'^^  "^J  ,^^^' 
supplement  program.   These  housing  units  ^^°^^^\^f    ^°TI    II 
as  supplementary  to  any  existing  vacant  standard  housing  or 
any  to  be  constructed  that  will  be  available  at  the  time  of 
relocation. 
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The  public  housing  program  is  governed  by  a  local  housing 
authority  appointed  by  the  town  board.   The  authority  selects 
sites  upon  which  public  housing  will  be  built,  retains  archi- 
tects and  engineers,  awards  contracts  and  sets  policies  for 
management  and  operation  of  the  property.   Financing  of  a  low- 
rent  public  housing  project  can  be  done  through  the  Federal 
Government.   Loans  of  up  to  100  per  cent  of  the  total  develop- 
ment cost  may  be  secured,  with  up  to  50  years  to  repay  at  low 
interest.   Once  the  housing  is  built,  annual  contributions  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  a  90-10  per  cent  matching  basis  can 
be  made  In  order  to  maintain  the  low-rent  character  of  the 
project.   This  is  done  by  the  Federal  Government  making  up  the 
difference  between  rents  paid  and  operating  costs. 

Public  housing  should  be  considered  by  Glen  Alpine  for  those 
people  who  are  unable  to  purchase  or  rent  adequate  housing. 
Public  housing  would  also  be  needed  for  dislocated  families 
if  the  town  enters  into  an  urban  renewal  program. 


It  should  be  noted  that  private  capital  and  initiative  should 
be  used  whenever  possible;  this  not  only  relieves  the  town  of  the 
financial  responsibility  and  strain  but  keeps  the  property  in 
private  hands  throughout  the  process.   In  those  situations  in  which 
the  property  owners  cannot  or  are  unwilling  to  solve  the  problems, 
the  public  might  step  in  to  remedy  the  problem  through  urban  renewal. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  program  can  be  successful  unless 
it  has  the  cooperation  and  participation  of  the  citizens  of  the 
town,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Town  Board  appoint  a  Town  Improve- 
ment Steering  Committee  and  such  Neighborhood  Improvement  Committees 
as  appear  advisable  to  coordinate,  discuss,  and  distribute  informa- 
tion on  neighborhood  Improvement  programs.   These  two  groups  in 
conjunction  with  the  Glen  Alpine  Rotary  Club,  Glen  Alpine  Womans 
Club,  and  church  groups  should  then  be  able  to  develop  public 
support  and  understanding  for  the  neighborhood  Improvement  programs 
as  well  as  to  take  action  for  Improvement  in  their  own  parts  of 
the  town. 
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